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NEW ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEEN- 
THIRTIES 


H. B. PARKES 


N THE seventeen-twenties and thirties the inhab- 

itants of New England were beginning to feel at 
home. They were no longer exiles thrown out upon a 
barren shore in the very kingdom of the devil and his 
children, the Indians; they no longer expected, with 
Joseph Mede, that America would be Satan’s headquar- 
ters during the millennium. That pining for the home- 
land which had so racked the souls of men like Increase 
Mather in “this American wilderness,” gave place to a 
substantial pride in their own country. Samuel Sewall 
ventured the suggestion that the most probable site for 
the New Jerusalem was America Mexicana. To Jona- 
than Edwards the New England countryside appeared 
as the garment of God. The spiritual rebirth of Christ, 
he argued, would surely be in America, and of all the 
colonies New England was plainly the best fitted. It 
would come soon, for the fifth vial had long been open, 
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and according to the calculations of Increase Mather, 
1736 was the year appointed for the beginning of the 
end. Perhaps this very revival among his own congre- 
gation was the prelude for Christ’s return to earth.” 

If conscious of being Americans, the New Englanders 
were also subjects of King George, vying in loyalty with 
their brethren in the old country. When a royal prince 
was married, or the queen bore a child, or the king’s 
birthday came around, all the church bells in loyal Bos- 
ton rang out peal after peal throughout the day, the 
royal governor inspected troops amid the huzzas of his 
faithful fellow subjects; and in the evening there was a 
banquet and a ball. New Englanders watched all the for- 
tunes of the crown: their hearts fell when some threat- 
ening alliance was reported from Paris or Madrid, when 
His Majesty was confined to bed by the gout; their 
hearts rose if British skill won another triumph in the 
West Indies, if the Prince of Wales distinguished him- 
self in the hunting field. News from all the capitals of 
Europe was reported in the Boston journals; misadven- 
tures of papal envoys and marriages of British nobility, 
intrigues of Austrian archdukes and crimes of British 
highwaymen — everything was transmitted to the loyal 
New Englanders. They were no Jacobites, but adherents 
of the Protestant succession. Catholic France was the 
kingdom of Antichrist, and her destruction had been 
prophesied in the Apocalypse; hatred became ridicule 
when an anecdote which can be found in Poggio was re- 
ported as an item of news and they read of divine hon- 
ours paid to the breeches of a Jesuit priest.’ 


1 Works of Jonathan Edwards (1851-52), Il, 313. 
2 News Letter, September 19, 1734. 
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Yet this attention to the fortunes of the mother coun- 
try was beginning to have unlooked-for consequences; 
for it was news they wanted — news that was pleasing 
or sensational. So not only the hunting exploits of Prince 
Frederick were reported, but also the latest murders and 
scandals. Boston puritanism was tickled with stories of 
wicked debauchery, of London noblemen leading coun- 
try girls astray; it was flattered with reprints of articles 
bewailing the degeneracy of the times. Soon it was read- 
ing, in an essay taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
that the inhabitants of Great Britain “may possibly have 
reason to think this country no safe abode, and may find 
it necessary to seek a refuge in New England, where 
Justice and Industry seem to have taken their Resi- 
dence.”* In the war of the Austrian succession, when 
New England captured Louisbourg, they felt indeed 
that the new world was outdistancing the old; that such 
a victory could “scarce be parallel’d in history”;* and 
their local pride was swelled by hearing that “every 
Body sees . . . that three Times the Force from us” (in 
old England) “could never so effectually have gained 
this Accession of Strength, Influence, and Wealth, to 
the British Crown and Dominions.”* When later news 
came of disasters in Europe, of the battle of Fontenoy, 
the landing of the Young Pretender, the battle of Pres- 
tonpans, the march on Derby —a sequence carefully 
noted in many a New England diary — and when final- 
ly Louisbourg was surrendered, then the Evening Post 
reprinted an obituary notice of Marlborough to remind 
men of the days when Britain won victories and “em- 
% Postboy, November 11, 1745. 

* Evening Post, July 15, 1747. 
5 Gazette, November 11, 1746. 
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ploy’d able and faithful Men both as Counsellours and 
Generals.”*° In the homely patriotism of an advertise- 
ment of 1750 one can detect the first faint throbbing of 
a note which in twenty years was to fill the welkin; 
Samuel Adams recommends his beer, an American prod- 
uct; let Americans “no longer be beholden to Foreigners 
for a Credible Liquor, which may be as successfully 
manufactured in this country.”’ 

In the thirties New England was still in her tutelage. 
In literature, in philosophy, in political theory, she pro- 
duced nothing that was original. Her poets described 
Harvard commencements in the style of “The Rape of 
the Lock,”® or else they sang of the charms of Woman 
and the delights of Marriage in the borrowed strains of 
Matthew Prior. John Adams gave Pope a puritan color- 
ing, putting psalms into heroic couplets and describing 
Cotton Mather’s entry into heaven, surrounded by at- 
tendant angels, chubby and florid as on a Versailles ceil- 
ing. Essayists imitated the Spectator, and meditated upon 
the extravagance of their wives or the uncertainties of 
human existence. The newspapers lay open for native 
talent; but the majority of their contributions were still 
reprints from London. Locke and Berkeley in philoso- 
phy, Locke and Puffendorf in political theory, were the 
reigning masters. All New England had by heart the 
doctrine that the main function of government was to 
protect the life, liberty, and property of each of its sub- 
jects; but no new thing as yet had come from the chil- 
dren of the Puritans. 

They were reading widely, and absorbing much. The- 

® Evening Post, July 3, 1749. 


7 Evening Post, September 10, 1750. 
8 Weekly Journal, July 3, 1727. 
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ological treatises were still predominant; but poetry and 
fiction, science and philosophy increased rapidly. Young 
ladies were vehement novel-readers — the daughters of 
the Reverend Benjamin Colman as well as of lawyers 
and merchants. Boston booksellers were advertising 
Aphra Behn and Restoration comedies; Thomas Fleet 
sold collections with such alluring titles as The Amours 
of Count Pulviana and Elionera, and The Loves of Os- 
min and Duraxa;° the works of Samuel Richardson, ad- 
vertised as likely “to Cultivate the Principles of Virtue 
and Religion in the Minds of the Youth of Both Sexes” 
were passed from hand to hand among the young, and 
even appreciated by Jonathan Edwards. Libraries were 
being founded; in 1739 three were started in Connecti- 
cut for “law, physick, philosophy, history, divinity, po- 
etry, etc.”;*° and ministers in country villages would 
lend out books among their parishioners — plays by 
Shakspere as well as commentaries by Firmin.” The sci- 
ences were cultivated at Yale; and for medical books 
there was a large and growing market. 

The superstitions of the seventeenth century were 
passing away; there was less emphasis on the primeval 
notion that if God were not propitiated by worship he 
would blast the harvest, unleash the pestilence and the 
earthquake, and give his people as a prey to the Indians. 
The comet of 1744 was much feared as a portent of evil; 
in 1747 the minister of Charlestown declared that God 
punished swearers who took his name in vain by thun- 
dering from heaven in some extraordinary manner or by 


® Evening Post, February 14, 1737- 
2° News Letter, March 30, 1739- 
11 Church Records of Scotland, in the Connecticut State Library; a 


note on the inside of the cover; but the date is uncertain; and it may be- 
long to the fifties or sixties. 
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storms, earthquakes, and inundations.” In 1755 Charles 
Chauncy was still proclaiming that earthquakes were 
God’s warning to drunkards, God making the earth to 
reel in mockery of their reeling when they were drunk.” 
But when in the same year Thomas Prince produced the 
same supernatural theory, he was taken up by Professor 
Winthrop of Harvard, to such effect that a Connecticut 
clergyman, writing to Ezra Stiles, said that “Mr Win- 
throp has laid Mr Prince flat on his back.”"* Science and 
medicine were progressing. America was no longer a 
land of mystery and terror, and God was being trans- 
formed from an ever-active force of nature with the pas- 
sions of a Mosaic Jehovah, to a first cause or a moral 
principle. 

Boston was a gay metropolis. It catered for the pleas- 
ure-lover with one hundred and fifty-seven licensed 
drinking houses, with others, unlicensed, which stayed 
open all night for gambling; in 1750 it was said that one- 
eighth of all the houses in the city were drinking places.” 
Sometimes it had wild animals on show; one could see a 
catamount or a two-headed foal for sixpence, a leopard 
or a “tyger-lyon” for a shilling. There were dances and 
singing-lessons to be attended. The ships came in from 
Europe and the West Indies, bringing crockery and 
household utensils, bales of cloth and hogsheads of mo- 
lasses. All the latest fashions were imported for New 
England girls to choose from; and they tripped about 
the streets with jewels and patches, in scarlet hoods and 


12 Abbot, 4 Disswasive against the Impious Practice of Profane 
Swearing. 


13 Chauncy, Earthquakes a Token of the Righteous Anger of God. 
14 Kraus, Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture, 188. 
18 Gazette, July 17, 1750. 
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great hooped petticoats. There was always something 
happening in Boston —a fire or a frolic, a riot or an 
execution; and the hooped petticoats, wedged in among 
the crowds, were the terror of the bystanders. Sometimes 
a distinguished visitor came to Boston; and ladies would 
crane their necks to see swarthy Shick Sidi the Syrian 
pacing the streets, and would be piqued, perhaps, be- 
cause “’tis said he does not like this Place very well.””* 
Or on the Sabbath a murderer or a thief was to be 
brought to church, and all the streets were lined with 
noisy crowds to see him as he passed. Sometimes a cheat- 
er would be stood in the pillory and pelted by the on- 
lookers. Or a funeral procession would block the road- 
way, as the line of carriages wound its way up to Copp’s 
Hill, full of mourners who were to be extravagantly 
feasted, presented with rings and gloves, and refreshed 
with lime. On Guy Fawkes’ Day troops of children 
would march round the town, demanding money from 
passers-by and breaking the windows of householders 
who refused. 

Any victory or anniversary gave a pretext for a frolic, 
and all day carriages would rush through the streets, 
children and serving-men would be merry, and the tav- 
erns would do good business. Sometimes the frolic would 
become a riot, when drunken bands of sailors and la- 
borers and negroes paraded the town, smashing prop- 
erty and molesting women, raiding brothels and insult- 
ing justices of the peace; and respectable citizens would 
hurry home and write letters to the newspapers com- 
plaining that “the Inhabitants of the Town, with their 
Dwellings (had been) left to the Mercy of a rude and 


6 Evening Post, July 25, 1737- 
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‘intoxicated Rabble, the very dregs of the People, black 
and white.”"’ The newspapers were full of complaints 
that the lower classes were growing luxurious and ex- 
travagant, that the younger generation were wasting 
their nights at dances and parties; but Boston grew mer- 
rier and merrier. 

It had its rich merchants, building substantial houses 
out of the profits of the West Indian trade; they drank 
good Madeira wine, and clothed their wives in expensive 
gowns; they ate oranges and almonds, and drank choco- 
late and Bohea tea; ordered silver teapots, tankards, and 
sweetmeat boxes from Coney, Winslow, and Dixwell, 
and had their portraits painted by Smibert or Blackburn. 
On the Sabbath they went to Brattle Street meeting to 
hear Dr. Colman or Dr. Cooper; for they believed in 
setting an example of piety and decorum to the lower 
classes; soon they would be saying that it was “a very 
happy thing to have the people superstitious.” The 
lower classes were petty tradesmen and tavern-keepers, 
sailors, and servants, and perhaps three thousand Indi- 
ans and negroes; these last were required to be indoors 
by nine in the evening, but the law was rarely enforced. 

Visitors from the country found Boston inexhaustibly 
fascinating. Parsons come to attend a convention, gentle- 
men come to put their daughters to school, could meet 
their old classmates at the inns, dine with the Boston 
clergymen, and walk down Cornhill to the bookshops to 
turn over reproductions of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
Rubens, and Poussin,” or to discuss with the bookseller 

1? Evening Post, November 11, 1745. 

18C. F. Adams, The Life and Works of John Adams (Boston, 1856), 


II, 97. 
19 News Letter, May 15, 1735- 
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the latest publications from England. The very build- 
ings were worthy of attention — the Town House and 
the South Meeting House; and there was a kind of un- 
holy fascination about the organs and the angels and the 
statues in the Episcopal churches. But Boston had a prop- 
er contempt for the countryfolk, as men without refine- 
ment and women without morals. 

Washing was becoming fashionable in Boston. It had 
always been customary for men to swim in the rivers; 
young people, moreover, had been advised to rinse their 
mouths and faces once a day for the prevention of tooth- 
ache. But now people could have a bath in any weather 
for five shillings; season tickets for a year, allowing one 
as many baths in that year as one pleased, were placed on _ 
the market at forty shillings.” And in 1740, among the 
innumerable articles imported from England, was in- 
cluded for the first time a washbasin;” yet New Eng- 
land had never taken very seriously the European doc- 
trine that water was bad for the skin. In Boston people 
were beginning to use forks. Previously they had eaten 
meat, after cutting it, with their fingers — wiping them 
on napkins. 

In the country life was not so gay; the men toiled all 
day in the fields, and came home only for dinner at noon 
and supper at nightfall, when the meetinghouse bell 
rang out the signal; the women wove cloth and made 
corn meal and rye bread and roasted meat for their hus- 
bands’ dinners. On the Sabbath the men tricked them- 
selves out in long red coats with three dozen buttons, the 
women in dresses that had been handed down for a gen- 
eration or two; and they rode or tramped across the 


20 News Letter, August 16, 1743- 
21 [bid., November 6, 1740. 
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fields to the meetinghouse. In winter they carried foot- 
stoves with live coals inside; the communion bread some- 
times froze and rattled like pellets; and persons had to 
leave the service in the middle, from the cold. At mid- 
day, between the services, they sat in the noonhouse or 
out in the fields, and ate their dinner, and the children 
offended the more reverent by romping and shouting. 

Outside the villages wolves and catamounts were a 
danger to children; in Massachusetts a hundred wolves 
were killed every year; and at Ipswich, in 1723, chil- 
dren could not go to the meetinghouse alone. 

There was drinking and dancing and frolicking in the 
villages. As in Boston, on militia days all the men of the 
countryside, having 

stood prepared 
Of seeming arms to make the short assay, 
would 
Hasten to be drunk, the business of the day.** 


When some prosperous farmer raised a new barn, he 
would invite his neighbors to celebrate the raising; and 
sometimes the noise would continue until midnight, and 
the parson had to leave his bed and come down and 
reprimand them for rioting like children of the devil, at 
an hour when all God-fearing citizens were asleep. De- 
spite the fulminations of the stricter clergymen, who 
would tolerate “pyrrhical or polemical saltation” or 
dancing of men with men and women with women,” but 
to whom mixed dancing along with health-drinking, 
maypoles, stage-plays, and celebration of Christmas, was 
a relic of paganism and therefore an invention of the 


22 Dryden, Cymon and Iphigenia. 
231. Mather, An Arrow ... against Dancing (1684). 
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devil, there was dancing in New England; there was 
even dancing at the ordination feasts of ministers. 
Sexual morals in the villages of New England were 
those of a primitive people. We may not believe the 
Courant that modesty was measured by bastards and 
that girls were permitted to bundle with casual strangers 
as well as with their future husbands. But it is certain 
that many couples married only to legitimize a coming 
child. Several churches formally voted that no questions 
should be asked about seven-months children. And that 
this was only declaratory of existing custom, we may per- 
haps deduce from an incident which occurred at Wood- 
stock in 1748: Eunice Smith had a child seven months 
and fourteen days after marriage; there was no question 
of disciplining her, but when, afterwards, she asked for 
a letter of recommendation to another church, the min- 
ister insisted on an inquiry; the witnesses were reluctant 
to say anything, and some declared that they had never 
considered seven-months children to be sinful. The 
church voted to end the proceedings, but the minister 
refused to give way; and at the end of five church meet- 
ings, though such evidence as could be extracted was 
clearly against Eunice Smith, the church voted her in- 
nocent. Five years later a majority of the church se- 
ceded from their pastor, one of their grievances being 
his methods of church discipline.* About one-fifth of the 
married couples connected with the church confessed to 
the sin of pre-marital intercourse.” For those who were 


24 Woodstock Church Records, in Connecticut State Library. 


25 Statistics of both marriages and confessions for the same church 
during the same years are hard to obtain; one-fifth was the approximate 
proportion during the twenties and thirties at Woodstock, Hanover, West 
Roxbury, and Watertown; during the revolutionary period it was, in 
some churches, almost one-half. 
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not pious enough to take the covenant there is no evi- 
dence. Lapses by actual church members, however, were 
rare; most of the confessions which are sprinkled over 
the records were made by persons at their conversion or 
when they took the covenant to secure baptism for their 
children, and relate to old offences; widows would tell 
how they had anticipated marriage with their buried 
husbands! 

Sexual immorality, however, was not the “great of- 
fense” to the Puritans as it is to their descendants. 
Blasphemy, irreverence, and Sabbath-breaking, which 
were insults to God and might provoke Him to rain 
down disasters upon the community which tolerated 
them, were more serious than sexual lapses. Asceticism 
and continence were not accounted virtues. It was the 
duty of men and women to marry and replenish the 
earth. As soon as your partner died, you were expected 
to look out for another. 

Cotton Mather assures us that God punished women 
who blasphemed against the labor of childbearing with 
“multiplied and repeated miscarriages.”* Ministers did 
not regularly oppose bundling; according to Jonathan 
Edwards many persons laughed at its being condemned; 
and there is extant a diary of a divinity student for the 
year before he was ordained, who had five love affairs 
in succession, and who bundled with the fourth of his 
inamoratas magna cum voluptate.”” When the Reverend 
Ebenezer Parkman and a brother minister were de- 
tained for the night in a strange village and had to sleep 
in the same bed, the daughter of the house thought 


2° Magnalia (1855), 1, 393. 
27 Chaffin, History of Easton, 143. 
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nothing of bundling in another bed in the same room.” 
For older persons the tedium of village life was re- 
lieved by continual quarrels. The location and seating of 
a meetinghouse, the division of a parish, the boundary 
lines between two parishes, the choice of a minister, the 
minister’s salary ——these were perennial sources of 
schism in church and town meetings: a slanderous word, 
a mild misconduct would convulse hundreds of persons 
during years. At Mendon, from 1727 to 1731, fifteen 
town meetings argued about the location of the new 
meetinghouse; the building was then started, and the 
defeated party chopped it down by night; for ten years 
more there were arguments about a division of the par- 
ish; in 1741 a new precinct was set off, and the trium- 
phant party then quarrelled among themselves about 
the position of their meetinghouse for another year.” 
At Woodstock in 1739 three church meetings discussed 
the problem of whether David Wallis had or had not 
told lies about the attachment by the sheriff of the dea- 
con’s banyan tree; unable to solve it, they called in a 
council of seven churches; the council dismissed the case 
as insoluble, and suggested that it be forgotten; for four 
years more the question was then debated of whether 
David Wallis should be reimbursed for the entertain- 
ment which he had given to his half of the council.” 
At Columbia, in 1738, eight pages of the records and 
four church meetings were devoted to the problem of 
whether or not Timothy Hutchisson had laughed in 
church. Timothy owned a horse which was accustomed 
28 Parkman’s Diary (American Antiquarian Society), February 15, 
"2° Balloe, History of Milford, 48-61. 
8° Church Records, in the Connecticut State Library. 
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to make odd noises, and was therefore nicknamed “Old 
Groan”; upon this horse he had ridden to frolics with a 
young lady on the crupper. At a point in the sermon 
where the pastor referred to certain horses in the Old 
Testament which had groaned under the burden of their 
wicked riders, Timothy unluckily caught the young 
lady’s eye, and thereupon covered his face with his hand- 
kerchief. Various witnesses deposed that those parts of 
his face which had remained visible looked as though he 
were laughing.” Such incidents are typical of what was 
always happening in the New England villages. 
Throughout the land there was much coming and go- 
ing of ministers — for conventions, associations, coun- 
cils, ordinations, and friendly visits. Some of them were 
solemn and anxious because their flocks were going to 
hell, but others were merry and carefree, heavy drinkers 
and smokers. They travelled on horseback, for there 
were no carriages or carriage-roads in the country dis- 
tricts, and transportation was by water; Yale students 
living in eastern Connecticut would go home by sea; 
from Northampton to New Haven was a two-day jour- 
ney, from Northampton to Boston was two days and a 
half; but a minister away overnight could sleep at the 
house of an old college friend; and if they were not of 
the serious kind, they smoked their pipes by the fireside 
and cracked jokes and made no mention of the work of 
God. The levity of ministers’ meetings, indeed, became 
a scandal; and conscientious pastors complained that it 
was impossible even to mention serious things. A min- 
ister’s ordination was often a “jolly” affair; it sometimes 
cost as much as £100; all the ministers and ministers’ 


31 Church Records, in the Connecticut State Library. 
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wives in the neighborhood would ride in and spend 
days in feasting and smoking and merriment; the bill 
survives for the ordination of Mr. Jackson of Woburn 
in 1729; 433 dinners, 178 suppers and breakfasts, 32 
horses kept four days, 64 barrels of cyder, 25 gallons 
of wine, 2 gallons of brandy, 4 gallons of rum, loaf 
sugar, lime juice, and tobacco pipes; total £83-9-6.” 

The ordinary minister’s life was a ceaseless round of 
toil and hardship. Salaries were seldom paid punctually, 
in many parishes they went to law with their parishion- 
ers to secure what was due to them,” and when inflation 
caused a fall in the value of money, the parsons could 
support themselves only by farming. And so, in the in- 
tervals of composing sermons and lectures, catechising 
children, reproving wrongdoers, acting as parish physi- 
cian, and attending councils in other parishes (which 
sometimes involved an all-night sitting), a minister had 
to pasture his horses, milk his cows, and shear his sheep, 
sow his corn in the spring and reap it in the fall, cut his 
grass in the haying season, repair his barns, garner his 
apples, and brew his beer and cider. In the evenings, by 
the light of a single candle, he must ruin his eyes over 
the tiny lettering of his Bible and his commentary. Nat- 
urally he relished an opportunity to ride up to Boston 
for a ministers’ convention or a Harvard commencement, 
to visit his classmates and relatives, and the bookshop of 
Edes & Gill. 

In some parishes the ministers were losing their in- 
fluence, and tactlessness or suspicion of misconduct 
would make their position intolerable. North Eastham, 

32 Sewall, History of Woburn, 263. 


33 Between 1720 and 1740 this happened at least thirteen times; be- 
tween 1740 and 1776 it happened at least twenty times. 
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for example, in 1726 voted their pastor dismissed, and 
refused him his legal salary; when he refused to aban- 
don his ministry, his parishioners pulled him down from 
his pulpit by violence while he was praying.” A similar 
incident happened at Leicester in 1729.” At Barrington, 
in 1739, when the minister refused to obey a vote of the 
town as to where he should preach while the meeting- 
house was being built, the town voted that he should not 
be paid “the last half of his salary except he would com- 
ply with the vote of the town.”” Almost always the de- 
cision of external arbitrators was that the town, and not 
the pastor, was to blame. 

In spite of the law people were ceasing to be regular 
church attendants. Enactments were passed against loi- 
tering in the streets or making noises outside a meeting- 
house during public worship; and even these decrees 
were not always taken seriously, for from time to time it 
was announced that they would be, or ought to be, or 
had not been enforced. In 1741, ministers found their 
congregations vastly increased by the Great Awakening: 
at Middleborough, for example, the change was so 
marked that when the Reverend Peter Thacher came 
near his meetinghouse and saw the crowds flocking to- 
wards it, he burst into tears. Certainly many persons 
omitted to have their children baptized, though the half- 
way covenant had made baptism possible for the chil- 
dren of all professing Christians; many adults were bap- 
tized for the first time when they took the covenant or 
became church members; frequently we find a family 
of seven or eight or nine children being baptized on the 

34 Massachusetts Archives, XI. 


35 Colman Papers: Massachusetts Historical Society. 
36 Massachusetts Archives, XII. 
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same day, following the conversion of one of their par- 
ents; after the earthquake of 1727, when the droves of 
panic-stricken sinners who believed themselves convert- 
ed were often larger than in the Great Awakening, the 
number of infant baptisms was in some parishes thrice 
the annual average. 

The ice of the “glacial” period was melting, and only 
some great convulsion was needed to liberate the en- 
ergies bound in by it. In Boston deists and anti-clericals 
were becoming outspoken. In 1721 Sewall told Colman 
that “it is too often a flouting expression to be called a 
ministerial man.”** When, in 1735, the ministers’ con- 
vention elected Fiske of Salem to preach their annual 
sermon, although he had been dismissed by his congre- 
gation for trying to rule them with a particularly high 
hand, they were reprimanded by the legislature, and the 
anti-clerical press raved against such theocratic impu- 
dence. The Courant was founded by a group of com- 
bined deists and Episcopalians, with the purpose of mock- 
ing the Calvinist clergy; having described the tyranny 
of the Roman priesthood, it concluded that “we cannot 
be too jealous of Clergymen, of what Denomination 
soever, nor too prying into their Pretensions”; it com- 
plained that “some of our Clergy have asserted Power 
to admit Members, Administer Seals, Censure, and Ex- 
communicate, without the Knowledge and Consent of 
the Brotherhood”; when bidden to be more restrained 
the editor retorted by describing a certain land whose 
rulers — 


always us’d (to blind the People) 
To join the State unto the Steeple, . 


37 Colman Papers: Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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Till some o’ th’ Clergy and the College 
Declar’d against the sin of Knowledge.** 

William Douglas, the “snarling physician,” was soon 
declaring in his Summary that “there is with all sober- 
minded Men only one General Religion — The Prac- 
tice of True and Solid Virtue”; the doctrine of pre- 
destination encouraged wickedness, but was good for 
soldiers; puritanism was useful when America was first 
settled because “nothing but a religious Heat or Zeal, 
at that Time could have withstood the Severities of their 
Winters,” but the Puritans were now “almost extinct.” 
During the Great Awakening appeared a pamphlet 
which declared that the clergy had patronized White- 
field because they saw that “Bigotry, Superstition, and an 
implicit Faith in what the Clergy said were . . . every 
Day more and more dying away,” while “Freedom of 
Inquiry, and Demands for the Proof of Doctrines . . . 
taught . . . increas’d”; they were recommended to use 
their reason and preach nothing which they could not 
prove and did not themselves believe.“ 

Episcopalians were rapidly increasing; in Connecticut 
between 1722 and 1737 they grew from eighty to twelve 
hundred, and the number included a Rector of Yale and 
three of his colleagues! They received anybody who was 
dissatisfied with the standing order, from the minister 
of the Boston West Church, who in 1740 had alarmed 
his colleagues by declaring that Calvinism sometimes 
led men to think of God as “peevish, vindictive, re- 


38 New England Courant, February 1, 1725; September 1, 1723; 
September 17, 1722. 


5° Summary, Historical and Political, 249, 371, 433-452- 
*° The Testimony of a Convention of Laymen, 1743. 
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vengeful,”® to a group of old-fashioned puritanical 
bigots at Newbury, who disliked the place chosen by the 
parish for a new meetinghouse.” In 1740, of the four 
richest congregations in Boston, two were Episcopalian, 
one was Arminian, and one was the very liberal Brattle 
Street Church. There was even, moreover, a cult of 
Toryism; John Checkley was refused ordination for ten 
years by the Bishop of London as being a non-juror; in 
1750 Mayhew’s very moderate sermon against “Un- 
limited Submission to the Higher Powers” was greeted 
with floods of invective; the News Letter even under- 
took to defend the memory of Archbishop Laud, and de- 
clared that “the Good Old Saying, No Bishop, No King, 
ought to be a standing maxim of the English Govern- 
ment.”** It is perhaps significant that there was a market 
in New England not merely for The Patriot King but 
even for Eikon Basilike.** 

Within the Calvinist churches there were the first 
faint stirrings of liberalism. The foundation of Brattle 
Street Church and Stoddard’s principle that unconverted 
persons should be admitted to communion were isolated 
breaches in the establishment. But it is plain from the 
strength and frankness of the clerical opposition to the 
Great Awakening that many of the clergy had departed 
from Calvinist orthodoxy, without perhaps formulating 
their opinions or realizing whither they were drifting; 
in the forties and fifties Arminianism increased rapidly, 
and men began openly to confess that they disagreed 
with their puritan ancestors. In 1735 occurred the first 


*1 Colman Papers. 

42 Ibid. 

#8 News Letter, March 1, 1750. 
4 Tbid., July 5, 1750. 
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case of heresy, when Robert Breck, invited to be pastor 
of Springfield, raised a storm by suggesting that there 
was just cause for doubt whether the story of the woman 
taken in adultery was given by divine inspiration, and 
propounded the theory that pious heathen who had 
never heard of Christ might be saved by God through 
some other means than Christian faith; Thomas Clap, 
future rector of Yale, called in the civil authorities, and 
seems also to have committed perjury, in an effort to 
prevent the ordination, and he was backed by the Hamp- 
shire clergy; but a batch of more liberal ministers from 
Boston successfully installed Breck over the Springfield 
church. 

Calvinism itself seemed to be passing away, not in the 
heat of controversy, but silently, and from negligence. 
It was never more dead than in the first thirty years of 
the eighteenth century; there were no doctrinal devel- 
opments, there were no lively experiences; sermons were 
a dreary repetition of stale dogmas, a harping upon old 
themes of church government and of God’s methods in 
ruling the world, and preaching was purely expository 
and not emotional; for Calvinism is a fighting creed, 
and in New England apathy alone was a serious enemy. 
The smallpox in Boston slew hundreds; the throat dis- 
temper swept over the villages and struck down the 
children; but New England did not turn to the Lord. 
The earthquake of 1727 was followed by vast increases 
in church membership; but when it appeared that it was 
not, after all, the prelude to the Day of Judgment, the 
flame of religion burned even lower. 

In this crisis a vast emotional cataclysm broke up the 
ice, and New England emerged into the sunlight. Jona- 
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than Edwards, George Whitefield, and Gilbert Tennent 
re-stated the old Calvinist dogmas in all their naked 
severity, and forced them upon men’s attention by the 
passion, the terror, and the ruthless sincerity with which 
they preached them. In two years (1740-1742) from 
ten to fifteen thousand persons were newly converted, 
and perhaps as many more were quickened in their 
faith; the zeal of 1630 was re-awakened, and in their 
fervor the Separatists in more than a hundred parishes 
went out from the established church of New England 
just as their ancestors had gone out in the old country. 
Around Boston and New Haven the clergy bitterly at- 
tacked the revival, and, in doing so, were forced to 
formulate their opinions and to admit that they had be- 
come more Arminian than Calvinist. When the Awaken- 
ing had died away, the dawn of Unitarianism was plainly 
to be seen; after 1747 Mayhew was preaching from the 
pulpit of the West Church, Boston, that man’s will was 
free, that Christianity meant “living piously and vir- 
tuously,” and that God was a unity and not a trinity;“° 
Briant of Quincy attacked the Calvinist dogma that the 
best works of an unconverted person were sin, and ar- 
gued that Scripture should not always be taken liter- 
ally;** Balch of Bradford insisted that man was more 
inclined to virtue than to vice, and that justification was 
by works as well as by faith, and he struck a new note 
by arguing that his doctrine should be judged by Scrip- 
ture, irrespective of whether or not it was consistent 
with the divinity of the reformed churches;“ in 1757 


45 Mayhew, Fourteen Sermons, 1755; Eight Sermons, 1763. 

*° Briant, Some Friendly Remarks, 1750; Some More Friendly Re- 
marks, 1751. 

*? Balch, The Apostles St. Paul and St. James Reconciled, 1743. A 
Vindication of Some Points of Doctrines, 1746. 
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Rogers of Leominster, expelled for Arminianism and 
Arianism, declared that he did not deserve to be thus 
singled out for punishment because he knew that many 
of the ministers round him shared his opinions.“ Epis- 
copalianism, similarly, gained enormously from those 
who were disgusted by the emotionalism of the revival ; 
in Connecticut between 1737 and 1747 it quadrupled its 
numbers, and among them were twenty-four graduates. 
of Yale; in 1747 a writer in the Evening Post was 
prophesying that “in a few Years’ Time Episcopacy will 
generally prevail in this Part of the World.”” The vio- 
lent controversies of the Awakening caused a great de- 
crease in clerical authority; large numbers of ministers 
were expelled from their parishes or lost goodly por- 
tions of their flocks; and order was not reéstablished un- 
til after the Revolution. A great change came over New 
England in the forties; in 1745 and 1746 the tone of the 
newspapers alters suddenly; there are more original 
verses and political arguments, there are fewer reprints 
from London and less attention to strange births, sudden 
deaths, and items of religious importance; New Eng- 
land seems suddenly to have come of age. 

The Great Awakening is the most conspicuous Jand- 
mark on the road from the organized conformity of 
1630 to the individualism of 1930. It was the convulsion 
by which New England shed an outworn skin; after- 
wards she was no longer a unity; emotion and reason, 
individualism and tradition, had fallen apart; and the 
Old Orthodoxy was threatened on one side by the Sep- 
aratists and the sects, on the other by the Arminians and 


*8 Wilder, History of Leominster, 171. 
*® Evening Post, January 19, 1747. 
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the Unitarians; in the religious controversies which fol- 
lowed it, and in the excitements of foreign war was born 
the generation which made the Revolution; and out of 
the new forces which it liberated and the freedom and 
boldness of thought which its controversies necessitated, 
sprang those things for which the world has most cause 
to be grateful to New England. 











CANTON AND SALEM 


Tue Impact or CurinesE CuLTuRE upon New 
ENGLAND LIFE DURING THE Post- 
REVOLUTIONARY Era 


PING CHIA KUO 


Our Eastern commerce, the glory of the past, has 
spread its white wings and sailed away forever. Its 
history alone remains to us. May it soon find a chron- 
icler worthy of so rich a subject! 


R. S. Rantoul, The Port of Salem. 


R two centuries after the first settlement of Amer- 

ica, a voyage from New England to the nearest Eu- 
ropean coast took no less than four weeks. The countries 
in the Far East were, naturally, looked upon as being as 
distant as were the Pillars of Hercules to the ancient 
Greeks. Nevertheless, scarcely was the Revolutionary 
War in America over than a host of merchants and sail- 
ors, zealous to extend their empire of trade, began to 
make the first experiments in trading with the Orient. 
Soon an active trade arose between Salem, then a nursery 
of sea-faring youths, and Canton, in southern China, to 
which every son of “Naumkeag” now looks back with 
pride. In the half-century following the voyage of the 
Grand Turk in 1785-6, the first Salem ship to visit 
China, no less than thirty-four vessels entered the port 
of Salem, richly laden with cargoes from distant Cathay.” 


1 See Impost Book of the Salem Custom House: MSS in the Salem 
Custom House, Salem, Mass. 
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An approximate vision of the scene may be imagined 
from the lines of William Wetmore Story: 
Ah me, how many an autumn day 
We watched, with palpitating breast, 
Some stately ship from India or Cathay, 
Laden with spicy odors from the East, 
Come sailing up the Bay! 

If it stimulated great enthusiasm —as it certainly did 
— among the merchant class of Salem, this trade was of 
even greater consequence in spreading Chinese culture 
into the heart of old New England. The commodities 
ordered by merchants, the curios and furniture brought 
home by sailors, and the customs and ideas reported by 
these early adventurers united to make a deep impression 
upon the life of these early Americans. Important con- 
tributions were made to their diet and beverages, to 
their costumes and tables, to their furniture and orna- 
ments, and some of the loftiest forms of Chinese culture 
touched their minds. Not only was the dullness of Puri- 
tan life somewhat relieved, but the mental horizon of 
the American people was greatly widened. 

In influence, as well as in quantity, tea occupied a posi- 
tion of paramount importance among the objects that 
were carried from China to Salem. On the brief list of 
articles by which China had already won a renown in 
America, none was so important as tea. But what had 
been formerly shipped over by the East India Company 
or smuggled in by Dutch traders, was now supplied di- 
rectly. If in pre-Revolutionary days the parliamentary 
duty had discouraged the drinking of tea, the beverage 
received a happier welcome after the conclusion of the 
peace treaty. In June, 1786, choice Bohea tea, “equal to 
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a great deal that is called Souchong,” was sold by Vans’s 
shop, in Salem.* In the year following, there was on sale 
in John Fisk’s store “on the Long Wharf, Salem, Bohea 
tea, of an Excellent Quality, in Chests, Half-Chests, 
and Quarter-Chests.”* The assumption of Mr. Single- 
ton that “in 1790 the Astrea was the first to bring home 
a cargo of tea in an American bottom’”* is unwarranted, 
for, when the Grand Turk sailed back in 1786, she was 
laden with $17,510 worth of Bohea tea, $95 of Hyson, 
and $521 of Souchong.* The demand for it was also in- 
creasing. In 1790, four ships imported a total of 747,853 
pounds, of many varieties —— Bohea, Hyson, Hyson skin, 
Souchong, Green, Imperial, and Gunpowder.’ A sale of 
ten or twelve chests a day was already considered “few.” 
On April 7, 1791, the Reverend William Bentley re- 
corded in his diary: “The third day was of sales upon 
the wharf, raisins, Teas, etc. The Sales of Tea were few. 
About 12 chests of Bohea.”* 

After the last decade of the century no store was en- 
terprising that did not advertise “India goods” (under 
which title all Chinese goods were included), and no ad- 
vertisement of India goods commanded greater attention 
than that of tea. On September 29, 1797, announcement 
was made of the sale at Crowninshield’s wharf of forty- 
five chests and forty quarter chests of Bohea tea, and ten 

® The Salem Chronicle and Essex Advertiser, 1, No. 12, June 15, 1786. 


® Salem Mercury, No. 20, February 24, 1787. 

* E. Singleton, The Furniture of Our Forefathers (New York, 1901), 
Il, 548. 

5 R. E. Peabody, The Log of the Grand Turk (Boston and New York, 
1926), 102. 

* Impost Book, of. cit., No. 1. 

7 Reverend William Bentley, The Diary of William Bentley (Salem, 
1905), I, 245. 
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chests of Hyson tea.* In the next year, John Danald’s 
store on Washington Street issued announcements of tea 
in large and attractive type.” Two years later, the teas 
that came from one cargo were on sale in different 
stores."* This importation and spread of enormous 
amounts of tea greatly affected the diet of the Amer- 
icans. Its delicious fragrance and stimulating effect made 
it not merely a delightful drink but a necessity. To the 
tedious list of badly cooked foods of the early New 
Englanders it supplied balance and variety. 

But it gave rise to more significant issues. Towards the 
close of the century the widespread habit of drinking 
hard liquors was beginning to arouse opposition. By 
1813 there was a clamor for “temperance”; and its 
champions eagerly proclaimed the virtues of the Chinese 
beverage as a substitute for ardent spirits. Thus Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, one of the foremost physicians of the 
day, wrote: 


Men who follow professions, which require constant exer- 
cise of the faculties of their minds, are very apt to seek relief, by 
the use of ardent spirits, . . . To such persons it may be a dis- 
covery to know, that TEA is a much better remedy for that 
purpose. By its grateful and gentle stimulus, it removes fatigue, 
restores the excitement of the mind, and invigorates the whole 
system. . . The late Anthony Benezet, one of the most labo- 
rious schoolmasters I ever knew, informed me, he has been pre- 
vented from the love of spirituous liquors, by acquiring a love for 
tea in early life. . . This worthy man lived to be seventy-one 
years of age, and died of an acute disease, with the full exer- 


® Salem Gazette, X1, No. 642, September 29, 1797. 
® Ibid., X11, No. 705, May 8, 1798; Ibid., XII, No. 741, September 
11, 1798. 


2” See advertisements by John Danald and Thorndike Danald, junr., 
in the Salem Impartial Register, 1, No. 24, July 31, 1800. 
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cise of all the faculties of his mind. But the use of tea counter- 
acts a desire for distilled spirits, during great bodily as well as 
mental exertions. Of this, Captain Forest has furnished us with a 
recent and remarkable proof, in his history of a voyage from Cal- 
cutta to the Marqui Archipelago. “I have always observed, (says 
this ingenious mariner) when sailors drink tea, it weans them 
from the thoughts of drinking strong liquors, and pernicious 
grog; and with this, they are soon contented. Not so with what- 
ever will intoxicate, be it what it will. This has always been my 
remark! I therefore always encourage it, without their know- 
ing why.” * 

Thus China not only contributed to the list of American 
beverages, but helped the hope for prohibition at its very 
beginning! 

Lesser contributions to the American diet were made 
by China in the introduction of cassia and sugar candies. 
Being barks or buds of cinnamon with its unique “flour- 
ishing odours,” cassia was one of the few choicest spices 
of southern China. The cargo of the Grand Turk in 1786 
contained 130 chests of cassia and ten of cassia bud.** On 
December 27, 1797, John Dutch had for sale at his 
office “A few bales of cassia.”** On May 1, 1801, 
18,503 pounds of cassia were landed from the ship 
Hunter.* Again, on May 27, 1812, 6,759 pounds were 
imported by the brig Acture,” and on April 1, 1818, 
6,762 pounds by the ship China.” No less important 
than cassia was sugar candy. Thus, among many instan- 

11 Benjamin Rush, 4n Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits upon 
the Human Body and Mind, with an account of the Means of Preventing 
and of the Remedies for Curing Them (Brookfield, 1814), 23-24. 

12 Peabody, Grand Turk, 102. 

13 Salem Gazette, X1, No. 667, December 26, 1797. 

1* Impost Book, No. 5. 

15 Ibid., No. 6. 
16 [bid., No. 6. 
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ces, twenty-eight pounds of sugar candy were shipped 
to Salem on June 18, 1799, by the Elizabeth,” and on 
July 7, in the next year, eighty-five pounds by the 
Pallas,"* which loaded a huge cargo of tea. 

Another important dietary contribution — pepper — 
was shipped to Salem in enormous quantities from Su- 
matra and, occasionally, from Java. On March 28, 1797, 
Joshua Phippen was instructed by Elias Hasket Derby, 
Esq., to supply him with 106 hogsheads of pepper @ 
I1s., and one tierce @ gs."* During the closing years of 
the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth, its importation reached surprising proportions. 
Ships from Sumatra were laden almost invariably with 
pepper and coffee. The brig Rajah, for instance, in 1800, 
landed 147,776 pounds of pepper and 1,438 pounds 
of coffee.” Of the two, however, pepper had by far the 
greater importance. On July 30, 1801, large quantities 
were on sale at George Crowninshield & Sons in Salem 
and at Thomas K. Jones’ in Boston, being “the cargo of 
the ship Belisarius, Capt. Skerry, just arrived from 
Bencoolen.”” After a few months, in October, the 
America imported from Muca, in Sumatra, 845,228 
pounds of this spice,” which was advertised for sale in 
the Salem Impartial Register on November 9, 1801.” 
Towards the end of 1811, the cargo of the Hope from 

17 Impost Book, No. 2. 

18 Ibid., No. 3. 


19 Derby Family Manuscripts, 1V. MSS in the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass. 


2° Impost Book, No. 3. 

21 Salem Impartial Register, U1, No. 128, July 30, 1801. 

22 Impost Book, No. 3. 

23 Salem Impartial Register, 11, No. 157, November 9, 1801. 
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Sumatra was exclusively pepper, estimated at 544,468 
pounds in all and intended for ten consignees.™* In 
February, 1832, Joseph Peabody also shipped to Ant- 
werp by the brig Mexican, John G. Butman, master, 
455, 980 pounds of Sumatra pepper worth $25,078.90.” 

If the name of China was made familiar to the Ameri- 
can people by the introduction of tea and other edibles, 
her influence was felt even more strikingly in clothing. 
Along with large chests of teas and peppers, nankeens 
were among the favorite objects the early sailors to 
China brought back to their country. What were at first 
carried home as curios to please their wives and friends 
soon assumed the importance of a regular commodity. 
By the brig Hope, which entered Salem in early Febru- 
ary, 1790, George Dodge ordered $198.89 worth of 
nankeens, while it was to the wealthy Benjamin Hodges 
that $1,352.40 of the cloth was consigned.” But a few 
months later, on the ship Astrea which entered the port 
on June 5, the total amount of nankeens carried was es- 
timated at as much as $16,014.” 

This influx of nankeens opened a new epoch in the 
history of American clothing. With its unique yellow, at 
once bright and serene, nankeen lent no little charm to 
the apparel of New England women. The most fashion- 
able jackets and trousers were made of this cloth named 
from Nanking. Not only could a lady find in John 
Scobie’s store, at the corner of Elm and Newberry 
Streets, a great variety of striped, clouded, and yellow 


*4 Impost Book, No. 6. 

25 See Accounts, Orders, Invoices, etc., of the brig Mexican. MSS in 
the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

26 Impost Book, No. 1. 

27 Ibid., No. 1. 
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nankeens,” but shopping at the frequent auctions at 
William Lang’s office, on Essex Street, she could pick up 
as much of it as she wanted at much lower prices out of 
the heaps of “Indian” clothes.” A more elegant stuff 
that took the women by storm was the so-called crépe 
de chine. Made of soft, Oriental silk, it was exceedingly 
smooth, and gauzy to transparency. It was only occa- 
sionally offered at public vendue, for while its beauty 
was captivating, it was imported much less than the nan- 
keens, and what was imported was mainly on order of 
rich merchants or in the shape of private ventures of 
sailors. 

The beauty of the nankeens and crépes having aroused 
a thirst for the splendor of the East, further explora- 
tions were made into the store-house of Chinese wares. 
Among other innovations Chinese shoes and handker- 
chiefs were notable. The ship Concord carried to Salem 
on July 19, 1802, “93 pairs womens shoes other than 
silk,”*° and in May, 1810, the Hunter “39 pairs shoes.”™ 
Notices of Chinese handkerchiefs were more abundant. 
On February 22, 1791, at the store of that greatest of 
Salem merchants, Elias Hasket Derby, there was for 
sale a “Quantity of China Silk Handkerchiefs,” being 
the cargo of the brig Henry.” On June 18, 1801, John 
Scobie announced that he had for sale at his store “China 
handkerchiefs.”” It was the Salem Register that pub- 

*8 Salem Impartial Register, 1, No. 24, July 31, 1800. 

*9 Salem Gazette, X1, No. 630, August 18, 1797. 

3° Impost Book, No. 3. 

*1 [bid., No. 5. 

82 Salem Gazette, V, No. 228, February 22, 1791. 

33 Salem Impartial Register, 1, No. 116, June 18, 1801. 
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lished on January 14, 1802, the following advertise- 
ment: 

Next Tuesday, at X o’clock, At Wm Lang, junr’s Office, 
Front Street, A Large Assortment of valuable and seasonable 


Goods, [ for sale], viz. 200 Pieces China and Bandannoe Hand- 
kerchiefs, China Sattins. . . .** 


In the advertisements in the newspapers, handkerchiefs 
occupied a place no less conspicuous than muslins or cali- 
coes from India. 

But perhaps more important than anything except 
nankeen itself was the cloth known as gingham. Speci- 
mens of it can be seen in the museum of the Essex Insti- 
tute, in Salem.” Made of cotton and usually woven in 
intercrossing white and blue stripes, it was a material 
new to the Americans. Shortly after its introduction, it 
became so popular among the mass of people that some 
even learned to manufacture it themselves. At once 
cheap and strong, it was soon widely used as the chief 
stuff for the dresses of country folk who could not afford 
the luxurious crapes or nankeens. By 1800, at least, the 
manufacture of ginghams had become one of the com- 
mon industries of places like Weare, New Hampshire.” 

It was, however, in its finer aspects that Chinese cul- 
ture was felt best. The porcelain wares that distinguish 
the name of China in the civilization of the world were 
imported in large quantities, thus inaugurating a reform 
in the table furnishings of many a New England family. 


*4 Salem Register, U1, No. 176, January 14, 1802. 

55 Gift of Miss E. C. Stone, in the museum of the Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass.: samples of ginghams, circa 1800. 

36 Gift of Miss Philbrick, in the museum of the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass.: a piece of gingham, hand-spun and hand-woven, for the dress of 
farmers. Made in Weare, N. H., circa 1800. 
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The rude wooden ware of early colonial days had al- 
ready been displaced by Dutch pewter; but even Dutch 
pewter seemed destitute of refinement to discerning eyes. 
Later, improvement was wrought by the introduction of 
the Delft ware made by the Dutch in imitation of Chi- 
nese patterns, which, with their whites and browns, en- 
joyed immense popularity in the fifty years from 1675 
to 1725. By the middle of the century New Englanders 
also knew, through importation from Holland, the gen- 
uine Chinese ware usually known as old “India-China,” 
originally purchased by Europeans through India. There 
are plates of this kind in the De Witt-Clark family which 
were imported from Holland about 1760. But it was not 
until the direct trade with China had begun that large 
quantities of china-ware were carried to America. In 
the splendid galaxy of divergent fashions, the Oriental 
Lowestoft with its unique bluish-white and somewhat 
hybrid taste appealed most strongly to Americans; the 
Canton and Nanking wares were noted for their “moun- 
tain and water” design in center, and lattice-work on 
borders; the Mandarin china was strong in colors, nota- 
bly the bombard gold and green; and the Fitzhugh and 
“willow” patterns were largely made in Chin-te-chen, 
hence sharing most fully the “orthodox” spirit of Chi- 
nese porcelain.*” The improvement effected in the ap- 
pearance of the table was phenomenal. Standing pre- 
eminent in its picturesqueness and grace, Chinese pot- 
tery almost wholly displaced all other wares, whether 
metal, leather, or glass. 

57 See a good treatise on the collection of china in early New England 


by John Robinson, Old-Time New England (The Bulletin of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston), XIV, 99-121. 
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Every ship that sailed to Canton was expected to bring 
home some pieces of china in her return cargo. The 
Grand Turk in 1786 brought back seventy-five boxes of 
china valued at $1,923 and six other boxes at $135.” 
Before leaving Canton, Captain E. West was presented 
with a large china bowl by a famous Canton merchant 
named Pinqua. “To their surprise, they found it was 
beautifully decorated with a painting of the Grand Turk 
under full sail, and bore the inscription, ‘Ship Grand 
Turk at Canton, 1786.’”* This masterpiece of china, 
still to be seen in the East India Marine Museum (in the 
Peabody Museum) in Salem, aroused the great admira- 
tion of Elias Hasket Derby, and indeed, of every citizen 
of the town. The practice thus begun, large quantities of 
china were imported and quickly offered at public ven- 
due. Thirteen consignments were carried by the Astrea 
in 1789-90." The Light Horse in 1790 landed indeed 
only $124.80 worth of china,” but, on April 28, 1798, 
$2,413.94 of it was shipped by the Perseverance.” The 
great ship-owner “Billy” Gray “sold many a hogshead 
of china-ware from the cargoes of his great ships. . . .”** 

In the opulent house of Elias Hasket Derby, almost 
every corner was adorned with Chinese pottery, while 
one closet contained china estimated as worth $371." 
It soon became the vogue for men of means to celebrate 
their wedlock with beautiful collections of china-ware. In 

38 Peabody, Grand Turk, 102. 

29 Ibid, 94. 

*° Impost Book, No. 1. 

*! Jbid., No. 1. 

#2 Ibid., No. 2. 

43 A. M. Earle, China Collecting in America (New York, 1892), 180. 
*4 Singleton, Furniture of Our Forefathers, 11, 548-553. 
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the wedding of Jabez and Ann Baldwin in 1804, there 
was a priceless outfit of Chinese tureens and plates.” 
When Sally, the daughter of the third Nathaniel Ropes, 
married Joseph Orne, son of William Orne, the East 
India merchant, in 1817, the elder Orne fitted their 
dowry with Oriental Lowestofts, tea chests, Chinese jars, 
etc. On opening the china closet, what a treasure greeted 
the young bride’s eyes! “The deeply-blue translucent 
porcelain of the East, in the Nanking pattern, was stacked 
high upon the shelves, —thirty platters of all sizes, a 
half-dozen tureens, small covered cups for warm des- 
serts, hot-water plates to serve meats delectably, covered 
vegetable dishes with a separate compartment for hot 
water, soup and dinner and tea plates by the dozens and 
many little teacups in the handleless Eastern fashion.”* 

There can, of course, be no doubt that many pieces 
were badly wrought. Nor did they represent the true 
spirit of Chinese porcelain, for much of it, such as the 
Oriental Lowestoft, was made to suit the taste of the 
American merchants. But more refined pieces were by 
no means lacking. The bowl given to the Grand Turk 
mentioned above, a plate made in China about 1800 for 
the ship Friendship, and a pair of large tureens received 
by the East India Marine Society in 1803 from Canton 
“to use at its dinners,” all of which can now be seen in 
the East India Marine Museum, represent a superb art 
hardly yet superseded. The love of the New Englanders 
for china was so great that it soon became a mania. The 
country folk loved to dub every piece Chinese, for pot- 
tery from Cathay was a passport of breeding, and they 


*5 Old-Time New England, XIV, 101, 109, and 111. 
6 Tbid., XIV, 104, and 152-153. 
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were “openly indignant” if one pointed out its undeni- 
able Caughley or Staffordshire marks.’ Even greater 
perhaps was the passion of the women for beautiful 
china. Despite their limited resources they never spared 
any sacrifice to send money for a few teacups, pitchers, 
or bowls.“ 

While teacups, bowls, plates, and other china-wares 
were thus enriching the table and the imagination, Amer- 
ican furniture was also affected by China. Rambling in 
the treasury of ancient relics in the Essex Institute, one 
is struck, for example, by the sight of one or two portable 
desks made of camphor wood with secret drawers. They 
are only specimens of the great numbers of their kind 
which were carried to America during those early days.” 
Nor could any one now tell the stories of the more nu- 
merous sea-chests which were brought to America from 
China by sea-captains, a few of which can still be seen in 
the East India Marine Museum. With a small com- 
partment at the right end of the chest to protect valuable 
notes or bills, these chests represented the typical Chi- 
nese construction, formerly unknown to the Americans. 

Scanty also is the surviving evidence of the great in- 
fluence China exerted upon American furniture-making. 
When the “China trade” was prospering vastly, and con- 
siderable numbers of Chinese designs were being brought 
to America, the Chippendale chairs immediately availed 
themselves of the newly-introduced styles and modified 
themselves after the Oriental fashion. The growing rich- 

47 Earle, China Collecting, 181-182. 

#8 [bid., 184-185. 

*® There is only one desk in the Essex Institute the origin of which is 


precisely known. It was brought from China in 1810 by Capt. William 
Cleveland. 
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ness in lattice-work at once marked a departure from the 
simplicity of the original design and testified to the in- 
trusion of alien influences. Of the Chinese chairs that 
effected this innovation in American furniture, Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood of Brooklyn still possesses one which, 
according to the owner, was brought to America from 
China about 1800 by a sea-captain.” 

Lacquer and lacquer works, for which (no less than 
for porcelain or tea) China bears a high reputation in the 
Occident, were also among the importations. Fine speci- 
mens, such as lacquer boxes, desks, and plates, can be 
seen in the museum of the Essex Institute. But their 
flimsy construction and their unsuitability to the North 
American climate lessened their desirability. Nor did 
lacquer itself enjoy great popularity. On October 30, 
1795, Parson Bentley recorded in his diary: 

Supplied with a specimen of the gum Lacca [lacquer] by 
Capt. Hodges. . . He tells me that he purchased a considerable 
quantity of it, but could not dispose of it in America upon any 
Terms, but sent it to Holland, and could get no information of 
its value. It is used in painting, dying, japanning, varnishing, 
and even in sealing wax, and yet the use of it is yet a Stranger in 
America. Such is the present state of the arts in America.” 


Many smaller objects of China must also have been 
highly stimulating to the American imagination. Little 
lacquer boxes, ivory card-cases, snuff-boxes, shaving- 
cases, lacquer and ivory fans, game counters, miniature 
abaci, window-screens, and a host of kindred articles 
showed them to what perfection the Chinese manual 
arts had attained, even if they had little effect upon the 


5° L. V. Lockwood, Colonial Furniture in America (New York, 1901), 
174-176. 
5! Bentley, Diary, I, 163. 
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life of the people at large. The delicacy of the de- 
sign, the minuteness and ingenuity of the craftsmanship, 
forced themselves upon the attention with a touch at 
once delightful and exquisite. 

Nor were the children shut out from sharing bits of 
china. Miniature men and animals were constantly 
brought home and considerably enriched their treasury 
of toys. Among these one particularly pleased the Amer- 
ican boys and girls, the Chinese coach and horses.” If 
Chinese toys were not plentiful enough to be obtained by 
all children, their clothes at any rate should have been 
constantly reminding them of China. The Oriental stuff, 
like nankeens, was as widely worn by children as by 
adults. According to Mrs. Earle, nankeen suits were 
worn by boys throughout the year.” 

Among the unexpected results of the contact with 
China was an active interest in collecting Chinese coins. 
Not only were the coins of the various dynasties of China 
gathered in sword charms, but the paper money issued 
in the late Ming and early Tsing dynasties was care- 
fully preserved. Fans decorated with copies of Chinese 
coins and richly embroidered money pockets were alike 
favorites. A man like the Reverend William Bentley, 
whose ideas and outlook had been sterilized by theolog- 
ical contemplation, yet recorded his adventures in col- 
lecting the Chinese coins so meticulously and with such 
great delight that we feel stirred to a grudging admira- 
tion for the “good old days.”™ 

But, fortunately, the influence of China did not stop 

52 A. M. Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days (New York, 1899), 368- 

69. 
, ‘. Ibid., 60. 
54 Bentley, Diary, I, 91. 
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at this point. The fine arts and code of morals, which 
constituted her most precious spiritual legacy, also found 
their way to America. Thus, in an exhibition of paint- 
ings in Salem, “China pictures” (dated 1804) were 
ranked foremost of all “elegant” pictures by master 
painters of the Occident. For admission to them, as dis- 
tinguished from cheaper pictures, twenty-five cents were 
required of each adult.” A less serious but no less grace- 
ful form of Chinese art probably exerted a greater in- 
fluence. Chinese wall-paper, highly figured with moun- 
tains, pavilions, streams, domestic scenes, flowers, and 
stereotyped human faces, was introduced widely and 
helped enhance the charm of interior decoration. Un- 
fortunately, time has almost wiped out all its possible 
remains, except in the case of a few old families, like 
that of Thomas Handasyd Perkins of Boston, which has 
handed down to us a specimen of Chinese wall-paper 
painted in Canton and imported in 1805.” 

The influence of the moral teachings of China was 
even more penetrating. Wishing to instruct the public, 
the editors of the rather didactic newspapers of that 
time would borrow some half-dozen Chinese maxims to 
be inserted in their columns. In view of their professed 
zest for Christian doctrine they manifested a surprising 
breadth of outlook in thus displaying the sayings of 
heathen sages. On January 11, 1791, the Salem Gazette 
published in distinctive type on its outer page: 


55 J. B. Felt, Annals of Salem (2d ed., Salem and Boston, 1845-49), 
II, 91. 

56 Now in the American Gallery, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. See 
also E. J. Hipkiss, Handbook of the Department of Decorative Arts of 
Europe and America (Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1928), Exhibit 53. 
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Conscience is the truest looking-glass. 

He who forgets favors, remembers injuries. 

A rich fool may be compared to an overgrown hog. 
He who never entrusts a secret, keeps it the best. 
There are more honest men in prison than in offices. 
While cooks disagree, everything cools or burns.” 


The same paper, on November 22, 1799, when record- 
ing that a certain Perrins had just “died in irons,” at- 
tached a lengthy note, pointing the moral for its readers: 


Kang Hi, one of the most enlightened, virtuous, and pious 
princes that ever sat upon the throne of China, a short time be- 
fore he died (in the year 1724) sent for his sons, and thus ad- 
dressed them:—“I have studied history, and have made my re- 
flections upon everything that has happened in my long reign 
(of 63 years). I have observed, that those who did injury to 
others died miserably: that those who had no feeling, met with 
persons more cruel than themselves; and that those who had 
committed murder did not die a natural death. The Almighty 
revenges one man by another; and he often makes him that has 
prepared the poison drink it himself. The course of events is 
just. Those who act uprightly, gather the pleasant fruits of their 
good conduct; and those who act viciously, receive their punish- 
ment, even in this life. 
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CHINESE PROVERBS 





2958 


It would be a great error to suppose that these anec- 
dotes were gathered casually. A keen eye was watching 
all the time the affairs, the manners, and the customs of 
China. Letters from Canton brought to Salem news no 
less accurate and intelligent than what is being conveyed 
to-day from Shanghai to New York, excepting, of course, 
for the difference in the speed of the delivery. Let us 
take one for example, a letter from Canton, dated Dec. 
18, 1798: 

5? Salem Gazette, V, No. 222, January 11, 1791. 

58 [bid., XIII, No. 864, November 22, 1799. 
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. . . the markets here this season have proved tolerably good, 
excepting the article of tin, . . . Ginseng is very high, as are lead 
and rabbit skins. .. An immense number of dollars being now 
received, they [the Chinese merchants] are clamorous against 
the company for having lowered the price of the commodity.” 
The intimacy of the tone shows how the people at home 
were kept thoroughly acquainted with what was happen- 
ing in the distant country. 

On another occasion, when the news of the great fire 
in Canton on November 1, 1822, arrived at Salem, the 
newspaper instantly published a detailed account of the 
event, gathering information from all sides, from the 
Philadelphia Gazette and from letters received at Bos- 
ton.” On still another occasion, another paper —that is 
to say, the Essex Register — decided to supply the read- 
ers with “useful or entertaining information relative to 
the manners, customs and concerns of the Chinese.” The 
funeral rites in China with the processes, “buy water,” 
“open a road,” shrouding the corpse, coffining, and la- 
menting for seven weeks, were recorded with such mi- 
nuteness and accuracy that it is amazing to learn that the 
information was derived from a few numbers of the 
Canton Register that happened to come into the reach of 
the writer.” 

The Salem Gazette’s enterprise in laboriously pub- 
lishing long selections from the account of Lord Ma- 
cartney’s Embassy to China further indicates how atten- 
tive the Salem people were to the affairs and manners of 
China. Extending through many issues and interrupted 
only by the crowding in of numerous memorials and fu- 

59 Salem Gazette, XIII, No. 864, November 22, 1799. 


6° Essex Register, XXIII, No. 22, March 17, 1823. 
$1 Ibid., XXX, No. 33, April 26, 1836. 
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neral honors on the occasion of the death of Washington, 
the series commenced with the following notice: 


The Worcester Gazette is publishing a series of extracts from 
this entertaining and valuable work [the account of Lord Ma- 
cartney’s Embassy to China by Sir George Staunton], intended 
to give a general idea of Sir George’s description of the customs 
and manners of this ancient and populous Empire, with whose 
interior concerns Europeans have been so little acquainted. We 
shall occasionally borrow these extracts, for the benefit of our 
readers, aS opportunities may present.” 


Perusing the narrative of the “Progress of the Em- 
bassy along the River Pei-ho, towards the capital of 
China,” even the average reader must have felt his im- 
agination aroused. Imagine the embassy, having been 
entertained by the Viceroy from Ta-coo, beginning his 
journey to the “celestial” Peking, attended by a proces- 
sion of troops and servants arranged as follows: 

Three military Mandarines, or principal Officers. 

A tent, with a band of music outside the tent. 

Three long trumpets. 

A triumphal arch. 

Four large green standards, with five small ones between each, 
and bow-men between each small colour. 

Six large red standards, with machlock men, and five small col- 
ours between each standard. 


Two large green standards, with swordsmen between each. 
Music tent. 


Triumphal arch.” 


Duly attentive to his primary concern, Parson Bentley 
on May 11, 1806, recorded the spread of Christianity to 
China. This early reference to Asiatic missions not only 
shows the pastor’s acquaintance with China, but also re- 


®2 Salem Gazette, XIII, No. 857, October 29, 1799. 
%3 Jbid., XIII, No. 874, December 27, 1799. 
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flects the zeal of the Americans for propagating Christi- 
anity in those early years of missionary activity. Bentley 
wrote: 


Widow Mary Collins and children, her sick of fever, pr. for 
son at sea. A Letter has been lately exhibited purporting that 
some missionaries long waiting at Canton, had been admitted 
into China and were on their way to Pekin. That Thousands 
had embraced Christianity in Pekin. We know not what degree 
of expectation to indulge from such reports. It is said the Scrip- 
tures were in great forwardness in the Chinese Language. So 
much is sure that this is an age of missionaries and that they hope 
to penetrate into every part of the Globe.™ 


But we must be on constant guard against exaggerat- 
ing the knowledge of Chinese culture acquired by New 
Englanders. Their interest in China was, in the main, 
hardly more than an interest in the exotic, a fantastic 
striving to escape the drabness and dry routine of their 
daily round of existence. Nor did the East India Marine 
Society, then the main agent, as it were, in infusing the 
knowledge of the East, seem to have ever given the 
townsmen a faithful representation of the civilization of 
China. In the annual meetings of the Society, more than 
once did some dress in quaint Chinese fashions to amuse 
the audience.” Visitors to the Museum of the Society 
could hardly see anything else but strange and curious 
objects,” most of which still signify “Chinese culture” 
in American eyes! Applauding the richness of the ex- 
hibits of the Museum, the Reverend Jones Very, in 
1866, proudly wrote: 

®* Bentley, Diary, Il, 226. 


®5 Tbid., U1, 68 and 328. 
° Ibid, Ill, 93. 
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Behold their monument! — the rich and rare, 
Gathered with cost and pains from every clime, 
And in this spacious hall preserved with care, 
To interest and instruct the future time; 


but, if the displays served to “interest,” they certainly 
failed to “instruct.” While many interesting diversions, 
an example of which was the “Chinese fireworks which 
were displayed by Mr. Bates in Washington Hall, July 
20, 1801,” found their way into almost every corner 
of New England life, yet the impression that the people 
acquired of China was derived from objects mainly not 
within the proper domain of Chinese civilization. 

Well-meaning, but hardly discriminating, was the at- 
tention they gave China. The abundant shipping and 
trade news published in newspapers showed that they 
were indeed observant in regard to China. Yet their ac- 
curate information went no further than shipping and 
trade. China was not at all clearly defined in their minds. 
Indeed, they were unable even to draw a distinction be- 
tween the various countries of the East. The great va- 
riety of quaint names, quaint objects, and quaint places, 
though most fascinating, were too heavy a tax upon their 
brains. Occasionally a benevolent editor, who happened 
to know somewhat better than his brethren, took it on 
himself to help clarify the confusion of terms by pub- 
lishing paragraphs like the following: 

That our readers may not be at a loss in reading the recent 
intelligence from the East Indies, we give an explanation of 
several terms used in those advices. . . 

Pagoda, in its original sense, is an Hindu temple. 

Pegado, a coin, is the current gold coin of the Deccan, or 


°? Salem Impartial Register, 11, No. 125, July 20, 1801. 
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Western Hindustan; its value is about 450 cents of American 
currency. 

A lack of pegados is 100,000... 

Koran, the scripture of the Mohammedans.” 


There was also a total absence of reverence for the 
ancient nation. Elias Hasket Derby used Chinese images 
to assist in ornamenting his house; while the Reverend 
Jones Very, living in a later generation, still echoed the 
depreciation of the Orient characteristic of the days of 
his forefathers, when he sang of it as “the land of wealth 
and dark Idolatry!” 

Such, broadly speaking, were the ways in which New 
England society was influenced by China during the half 
century after the close of the Revolutionary War. Vague 
and fragmentary as was the knowledge of China pos- 
sessed by these early Americans, yet traces of her culture 
could be found in nearly every New England home. To 
an epicurean, to a housewife, to a child, to an antiquarian, 
and to a moral teacher, China bequeathed alike good 
gifts. Great was the trade of old Salem, but greater was 
the service of its merchants and sailors who made pos- 
sible this impact of Chinese culture upon New England 
life. Their illustrious adventures are worth remembering 
—and even the heroic song of Mr. Brooks: 

The stern excitements of the war expire, 

The Declaration’s truth’s engraved in fire; 
From death, tax, toil exhausted sank the state, 
Trade, credit, prostrate, war’s avenging fate. 
Then flashed the soul of Enterprise afar 

O’er Orient regions like a guiding star, 
Forsaw the commerce of the Indian Sea, 
When Derby bade new worlds of trade to be. 


8 Salem Gazette, XIII, No. 864, November 22, 1799. 
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Boldly the Grand Turk wings her untried way, 
As erst Columbus, seeking rich Cathay ; 

The Golden Fleece wins in her watery dance 
To far off Canton and the Isle of France, 

And rich returning, with a touch of brag, 

Sails up the harbor with a silken flag. 

And thus once found the Garden of the East 
Spread for our merchants a perpetual feast; 

As some tall linden, with its myriad flowers, 
With insect life swarms in its honeyed bowers.” 


*° W. H. Brooks, Salem and its Worthies (Salem, 1857), 5. 











THE CONNECTICUT COURANT, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE NEWSPAPER IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


E. WILDER SPAULDING 


HE Connecticut Courant appeared upon the Hart- 

ford scene at a fortunate moment. The American 
newspaper of 1764 was still the drab, unpretentious by- 
product of the tiny print-shop. But the French War, fol- 
lowed by new ministerial policies, set America to think- 
ing and talking as never before. She wanted only oppor- 
tunity for putting her ideas on paper. And as a medium 
for agitation the prosaic little American newspaper had 
as yet no rival in book or magazine printing. Its only 
rivals, the broadside and the pamphlet, it was to over- 
take and pass by the end of the Revolution, making of 
itself the most effective mirror of the life and thought of 
its community. Of such journals none reflected more 
accurately the ideals, the heart-throbs, and the disap- 
pointments of its neighborhood than did the venerable 
Courant. 

The Courant’s founder was Thomas Green, worthy 
son of a remarkable family of printers. A Green had 
once managed the first press in British America at Cam- 
bridge, had reared three printer sons, and had taught 
the trade to Thomas Short, first printer in Connecticut; 
a Green moved to New London to become Connecticut’s 
second printer and to rear five printer sons; a Green 
printed the ancient Maryland Gazette after serving with 
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Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia; a Green brother- 
in-law founded the print-shop in Norwich, Connecticut, 
in 1773; and Thomas Green, grandson of Connecticut’s 
second printer, managed the Gazette at New Haven for 
James Parker and Company even before he came to 
Hartford.’ Here he settled in the substantial Morrison 
House, opposite the courthouse on the present Prospect 
Street. Thomas was probably a good printer, and cer- 
tainly an Episcopalian, a good Whig during his three 
Hartford years, and a much-married man. His paper 
was the shabby, modest, matter-of-fact product of a 
prosaic print-shop. In make-up it was neither better nor 
worse than its contemporaries. 

Appropriately enough, the third newspaper in Con- 
necticut took its name from the New England Courant, 
printed by the James Franklin, who, in 1758, was to 
found the Newport Mercury that is to-day the Hartford 
Courant’s only serious rival to the proud title of Amer- 
ica’s oldest newspaper.’ Again, the name was appropri- 
ate in that Franklin’s old New England Courant was 
America’s first opposition newspaper, a thorn in the side 
of the forces of respectability and order in sedate Boston. 
The infant Courant of Hartford was likewise born as a 
rebel newspaper. For a short generation it was to be 
recklessly critical of the existing order, the medium of 
the scarcely-loyal Sons of Liberty, and the champion 
of political and economic radicalism. It was only after 

Albert C. Bates, “Thomas Green,” Papers of the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society, VIII, 289-309. The anniversary number of the Hart- 


ford Courant, Oct. 25, 1914, contains a deal of miscellaneous informa- 
tion about the history of the Courant. 


? Of the various other twentieth-century papers printed under eight- 
eenth-century names that antedated the Courant, only the New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, first established in 1756 and suspended for over two years 
during the Revolution, has any plausible claim to an unbroken life. 
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the revolutionary spirit had won its first great objec- 
tive, independence, that the successful and prosperous 
Courant \ost its crusading zeal. In this turn towards con- 
servatism in the 1780’s the newspaper was only reflect- 
ing Hartford’s own lapse into staid respectability. The 
one newspaper of eighteenth-century Hartford was al- 
ways a remarkably accurate mirror of the city’s ways of 
thinking. 

“Hartford: Printed by Thomas Green at the Heart 
and Crown near the North-Meeting-House,” read the 
prospectus number of the Comnmecticut Courant which 
appeared on October 29, 1764. Its sources of informa- 
tion were indicated in its announcement that, “The Ar- 
ticles of News from the different Papers (which we shall 
receive every Saturday, from the neighboring Prov- 
inces) . . . shall always be carefully inserted; and great 
Care will be taken to collect from time to time all do- 
mestic Occurences . . . ; for which, we shall always be 
obliged to any of our Correspondents, . . .” The weekly 
posts were by no means reliable; foreign news was in- 
frequent during the winter. Correspondents were the in- 
fallible source of news and of opinion. The printers, un- 
less they themselves occasionally turned correspondents, 
left the shaping of opinion to the political essays con- 
tributed by their subscribers. The Stamp Act era was to 
produce in the Courant a vigorous and often able crop of 
such essays. “Candidus,” “Rusticoat,” “Eucrates,” and 
“A Married Philosopher” appeared in the first issues, 
writing on all subjects from “Detraction” to anti-popery, 
the latter, like anti-Episcopacy in later months, a fa- 
vorite theme. But the little sheet of four pages, with only 
two columns to the page during the first two years, re- 
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lied chiefly upon foreign news items. Of the world’s 
news centers drawn upon, Hartford was likely to re- 
ceive the least attention. 

As a paper for the people, every effort was exerted to 
make the Courant readable according to the standards 
of the time. And indeed many of the items that were 
thrown in to popularize the little sheet were amusing 
and interesting even from our point of view. For in- 
stance, the Courant’s very first news item in its pro- 
spectus number reported that the Boston fashion to omit 
the mourning customarily worn upon the death of the 
nearest relatives would make an annual saving of 
£20,000 sterling a year. A few months later, thrifty 
Connecticut read that the unfortunate tendency of its 
young women to do nothing but make themselves “ami- 
able in the Eyes of the other Sex” was producing “a 
clear annual Loss of more than £1500. .. .” A long ex- 
position on “The Way in which Chesshire Cheese is 
made,” typical filler, reminds one of modern boiler- 
piate. The devotion of a whole page to the “Famous 
Magpye Trial” of John Foster for felony, at the Old 
Bailey in 1693, was a premonition of yellow-journalism, 
although the news was seventy-two years old. Convicts 
and their ways evidently made popular reading. And the 
little paragraphs labeled “Anecdote” enlivened the pa- 
per with stories of royalty, of monstrosities in the ani- 
mal world, or of anatomical disorders, often in outra- 
geously bad taste. The Courant of the sixties was by no 
means dull reading. 

As a business venture it may well have been disap- 
pointing. In his little establishment over Mookler’s 
barber shop, at the sign of the Heart and Crown on 
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Queen (now Main) Street,’ near the present Center 
Church, Thomas Green waited for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. In 1786 the charge was six shillings law- 
ful money a year for the first, and three shillings for 
three insertions of advertisements “of a moderate length.” 
But the Hartford of 1764 had not been “sold” on ad- 
vertising. Besides the printer’s own advertisement, the 
first issue contained only one, that of Abraham Beach, 
who was said to have been the author of the prospectus 
itself.* The next issue that has been preserved contains 
over a page of advertisements and for a few months the 
paper appeared to prosper. In the spring of the follow- 
ing year the advertising shrank to a fraction of one col- 
umn, perhaps the cause of contraction in the size of the 
paper used and the result of the hard times that followed 
the end of the wars. But even the hard times were to 
produce advertising in the form of notices of insolven- 
cies, of public vendue sales, and of absconded debtors. 
These months of depression were to make Connecticut 
the willing victim of the political agitation that followed. 

Thomas Green found it difficult to provide himself 
with the paraphernalia of printing. But presses, modeled 
on their English contemporaries, were being built in 
Hartford and other American cities by 1775. The “dis- 
covery” of the art of type-making by Abel Buell of 
Killingworth in 1769 led to no practical results in Amer- 
ica until 1772. Advertising in the Courant’s early years 


® Courant, October 25, 1914. The Fleets, printers on Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, were using the Crown and Heart. Bates, Thomas Green, 294. 

*W. D. Love, Colonial History of Hartford (1914), 308. The next 
issue was No. 2 of December 3. There is reference in this number to a 
letter which probably appeared in an issue of November 26. There was 
no issue of November 19, as announced. 
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for rags for Connecticut’s first paper mill at Norwich 
and for paper makers at Middletown and Litchfield, its 
printer, Watson, established his own mill in Manchester 
in 1775. The paper, however, was poor stuff that wilted 
like old flannel. It took more than the Revolution to 
make the American printer independent of England. 
One sympathizes with the business cares of Thomas 
Green and his successors. The few subscribers and the 
fewer advertisers were invariably behind in their pay- 
ments. Printer Watson in 1772 made the announcement 
that advertisements would be inserted only after a cash 
payment, and he made the awful threat that subscribers 
who did not pay up would soon be waited upon by Mr. 
Barzillai Hudson. Mr. Hudson later became proprietor. 
If the printers could not get cash from the reluctant sub- 
scribers, they were willing and eager to have “country 
produce.” The postriders who delivered the Courant 
in the neighboring towns kept the accounts of the cir- 
cuit in their own names. Thus Litchfield subscribers paid 
nine shillings a year, four shillings down. When the 
printers in January, 1772, warned the Middletown sub- 
scribers to make no more payments to John Gill, since 
he was soon to be retired, John retaliated in an adver- 
tisement in a subsequent issue with a statement that the 
number of subscribers was “far too small” to be worth 
his while. Probably the average newspaper of 1775 
struggled along on uncertain payments from about six 
hundred subscribers. The Courant, scarcely more opu- 
lent than its contemporaries, complained bitterly early 
in that year that only three hundred of its seven hundred 


5S. N. D. North, Newspaper and Periodical Press, Tenth Census, 
VIII, 6 £; Bates, of. cit., 306; Courant, March 7, April 11, 1768. 
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subscribers had paid without urging. And at this time 
Hartford County boasted of a population of 52,000.° 

Fortunately the paper was for the printer only one of 
scores of ventures. Every year he published one “al- 
manack,” at least. In 1770 he rented a corner of his 
office to Cotton Murray, the new tailor from Boston. 
Now and then he did official printing for the little col- 
ony.’ And he advertised as for sale at the print-shop 
Bibles, catechisms, Watts’s Psalms, primers, spelling 
books, lottery tickets, spectacles, sealing wax, writing 
paper, and blanks. Yet unlike so many colonial printers, 
he overlooked the postmastership. No eighteenth-cen- 
tury Courant proprietor served as local postmaster. 

Opportunities for a new paper in New Haven late in 
1767 drew Thomas Green back to that town and left the 
Courant in the hands of another itinerant printer. Al- 
though Green retained his interest in the Courant until 
1771, the active partner after his departure was the 
twenty-three year old Ebenezer Watson, trained by 
Green in New Haven. This native of Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut, was to manage the struggling newspaper for 
only ten years, to enjoy in 1777 a military and Congre- 
gationalist funeral, and to leave to his second wife, 
Hannah Bunce Watson, a somewhat involved, though 
solvent, estate.” The printing press, inventoried at £120, 
was the principal item. Hannah Watson became one of 
the first of America’s women publishers. 


® Courant, June 7, 1774. Connecticut then had about 198,000. 

7 Colonial Records of Connecticut, XIII, 121, 128. Timothy Green at 
New London did the lion’s share of the colony’s printing. 

8 Ibid., XIV, 427; Thomas Watson, John Watson of Hartford and his 
Descendants (1865), 17. Watson was not sole owner of the paper mill. 
Public Records of Connecticut, 1776-78, 549. 
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Thomas Green, though he was to turn loyalist in 
New Haven not long after his departure from Hart- 
ford in 1767, made the Courant a thoroughly disloyal 
sheet even in 1764 before the passage of the Stamp Act. 
It boldly carried press notices for the Sons of Liberty 
at a time when the Governor, Fitch, was none too 
friendly to the patriot cause. In its very first issue it 
criticized the trade laws, printed a veiled threat to boy- 
cott English manufactures, and gave vent to its satis- 
faction at the escape of John Wilkes from England. 
The Courant, through its contributors, showed no prop- 
er respect for the decrees of Parliament. The infernal 
Molasses Act was injuring both the continental colonies 
and the West Indies. Money was draining out of the 
colonies. England’s unfriendliness towards struggling 
colonial manufactures was commented on in no uncer- 
tain terms. Tea-drinking was declared in more than one 
letter to be a needless extravagance. And most outra- 
geous of all, the king’s ships were hanging off the co- 
lonial coast to prevent smuggling!’ Naturally the Cou- 
rant fought tooth and nail against the Stamp Act and 
the new colonial policy of the sixties. 

If, as has been said, Ebenezer Watson’s weekly showed 
signs of a fall from patriotic grace early in the seventies, 
the lapse was by no means serious and it was paralleled in 
other colonial journals. Watson probably printed fewer 
libertarian philippics in 1770 and 1771 because fewer 
came to hand. Hartford may well have been tired of 
politics. Contributors now presented letters satirizing 
the dangerous effort of the Virginia clergy to establish 


® Of the annual imports from Great Britain worth £1,400,000, one- 
haif was smuggled in. Courant, May 27, 1765. 
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an Episcopate in the colonies,”® or they wrote didactic 
essays for the harmless edification of all. 

But even before the dawn of 1772 the nervous little 
newspaper was again growling at King George and his 
American satellites. The generous columns of British 
news were likely to flaunt sympathetic references to that 
political nonconformist, John Wilkes, or to the op- 
pressed people of North Carolina at the expense of the 
royal governor. The new year brought the mysterious 
“Junius Letters.” Letters from Boston which Watson 
chose to reprint showed scant respect for the Governor 
of the Bay Colony or for George III with what one 
called his fawning, cringing crew of courtiers. This was 
months before the Boston Tea Party. Late the next year, 
when the odor of tea strongly tinctured the air, the 
Courant printed “A Constitutional Catechism,” to ex- 
plain that tea saddled with an unjust duty was most un- 
welcome.” 

Only the long controversy with Pennsylvania over 
the Wyoming land claims could arouse more furor in 
patriot Hartford and its newspaper than the Boston 
Port Bill and its sister acts of 1774. The Courant blazed 
forth with sympathy for sealed Boston. Gage and fresh 
British fleets were on the way, sent by that “wicked junto 
of tyrants” in England. Governor Johnston was quoted 
as predicting that a “General Revolt” would be the con- 
sequence of the infamous Port Bill. “Join or Die!” No 
more tea for America. To say that the Courant was Tory 
in 1774 is sheer nonsense. 

The weekly appearance of the lion and the unicorn 
crest was the paper’s sole claim to loyalty until January 


1° Courant, September 24, November 19, 1771. 
11 Jbid., December 21, 1773. 
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29, 1776, when the disappearance of the crest indicated 
that Ebenezer Watson was ready for the Declaration of 
Independence which his paper was the first in America 
to print.* A year and a half before the Declaration Wat- 
son’s Courant was printing Tom Paine’s somewhat sedi- 
tious imaginary dialogue between the martyred Wolfe 
and the tyrant Gage. It was warning the “Episcopal 
Brethren” not to disregard the coming patriotic fast day 
as they had disregarded the last one. It was applauding 
the established clergy “for preaching a Defence of the 
Religion and Liberties of their Country” in the face of 
Tory criticism. More than a year before Independence, 
it was printing an article upon the manufacture of salt- 
petre which could not be imported from England and 
which was necessary for the manufacture of gunpowder.” 
Its proprietor was printing copies of patriotic resolutions 
whenever the legislature met in Hartford, although 
Timothy Green at New London was the colony’s offi- 
cial printer.** Hudson and Goodwin were the first to pub- 
lish complete that most popular poem of the war, “M?’ 
Fingal.””* There was little danger that the Courant 
would run afoul of that Connecticut law, passed in the 
name of liberty, that penalized by fine, imprisonment, 
or disfranchisement, the defamers of Congress or As- 
sembly. 

Not only did the political essay do far more than its 
bit in waging the inky battles of the Revolution, but the 
occasional “Poet’s Corner” sometimes made its contri- 


12 According to the Hartford Courant, October 25, 1914. 


18 January 16, July 3, 1775. W. G. Bleyer, Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Journalism (1927), 91. 

4 A. C. Bates, New Haven Colony Historical Papers, 1X, 131, 133- 

15 Henry A. Beers, Connecticut Wits (1920), 14. 
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butions. Much of the patriotic verse is, to present-day 
taste, grandly and tediously serious. But among the ef- 
forts in a lighter vein were parodies upon the tactless 
proclamations of General Gage in Boston. It was per- 
haps no less a poet than Philip Freneau who wrote in the 
issue of July 17, 1775, of: 

Tom Gage’s Proclamation, 

Or blustering Denunciation, 

(Replete with Defamation, ) 

Threatening Devastation, 

And speedy Jugulation, 

Of the New English Nation. 


Three weeks later Connecticut’s own John Trumbull 
pursued the same inviting theme, introducing his mim- 
icry with: 

By Thomas Gage, whom British frenzy 

Stiled Honorable and Excellency, 

O’er Massachusetts sent to stand here 
Vice-Admiral and Chief Commander, 

Whose Power Gubernatorial still, 

Extends as far as Bunker Hill, 

Whose Admiralty reaches clever, [sic] 

Fuli halt a Mile up Mystic River; 

Let ev’ry Clime and ev’ry Nation 

Attend once more, A PROCLAMATION.” 


The Courant in these years was much concerned with 
that often violent quarrel over the Vermont Country, 
for its pages were widely read by the settlers in the New 
Hampshire Grants. In it were published the various 
proprietors’ notices for the incipient towns in the North. 
In 1773 Ethan Allen and Company advertised its lands 
in the Onion River tract. And in it Ethan Allen carried 


16 Courant, August 7. A. R. Marble, Heralds of American Literature 
(1907), 128 f. confirms the authorship of both rhymes. 
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on a desultory war with the arch enemy, New York. An 
attempt upon the part of New York partisans to kidnap 
his cousin in 1772 aroused Allen to write a series of pro- 
tests for the Courant that were by no means in the king’s 
English. Yet they were enthusiastically read, as were 
others in 1774 and 1778. The Hartford printers were 
Allen’s regular publishers, printing a series of political 
tracts for the Vermonter and drawing the line only at 
his heretical religious productions.” 

Although the vast majority of the thirty-seven news- 
papers in the colonies in 1775 were Whig, journalism 
during the war, even in Whig quarters like Hartford, 
was a continuous struggle for existence. After Bunker 
Hill the Courant was printing less than half the usual 
number of advertisements. The price had to be raised in 
1777 to twelve shillings, still the cheapest in America, 
the proprietors maintained. In payment the publishers 
would take grain, wood, or produce, anything as long as 
the subscribers would pay. Seldom printed on the large, 
pre-war sheets, the Courant fluctuated in size with nearly 
every issue. The printers appealed to Hartford and es- 
pecially to the Daughters of Liberty for clean rags at 
two pence a pound. Even wrapping paper was used to 
keep the press moving, and smaller type was resorted to 
in an effort to cram more print on less paper. Finally the 
enterprising printer Watson built his own mill in the 
fall of 1775, scoured the country for rags, and boasted 
that he was using his own paper in 1776. It was paper — 
no more could be said for it. But after two short years of 


17 John Pell, Ethan Allen (1929), passim. When Allen in 1782 wrote 
an attack upon Calvinism, denying the miracles, virgin birth, and orig- 
inal sin, Hudson and Goodwin, loyal Congregationalists, refused to print 
the volume. Jbid., 228. 
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operation, the paper mill and its stock of rags and paper 
burned to ashes.” The owners, Hannah Watson and 
Sarah Ledyard, appealed to the general assembly for 
aid. Since the mill “is of public necessity,” the petitioners 
were given permission to set up a lottery, at their own 
risk and charge, to raise not over £1,500. It seems that 
the mill was rebuilt. 

The scarcity of paper was probably the cause of the 
only suspension in the paper’s history, one of four weeks 
in December, 1775, and January, 1776.”* If the state- 
ment of Isaiah Thomas is correct, that the Courant, as a 
result of the suspension of the patriotic newspapers of 
New York City, had the largest circulation in the coun- 
try during the Revolution, then this lapse in publication 
was not due to lack of subscribers. Many another little 
paper, lacking subscribers, type, paper, or advertise- 
ments, suspended for months on end, or disappeared for 
good and all during the war years. 

Widow Watson and her printer, George Goodwin, 
conducted the press as Watson and Goodwin until her 
fortunate marriage to Barzillai Hudson in March, 1779. 
Hudson was a man of property and of parts. Commander 
of the guard of fifteen men at Newgate Prison until 
after his marriage, member of the Second Church of 
Hartford, loyal Federalist, member of Hartford’s first 
common council, and business man of prominence, Hud- 
son was everything but a practical printer.” To remedy 
this shortcoming, George Goodwin remained a mem- 

18 January 27, 1778, Public Records of Connecticut, 1776-78, 503. 

19 In the Courant file of the Connecticut Historica] Society there is no 


No. 573. No. 572 was dated December 11 and No. 574, January 22. The 
printer probably omitted only four issues. 


20 Public Records of Connecticut, 1776-8, 156; ibid., 1778-9, 246; 
Courant, October 25, 1914. 
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ber of the firm. Becoming Thomas Green’s office boy at 
the age of nine, this native of Hartford was to serve the 
Courant as employee or proprietor for seventy-five 
years. A regular attendant at the First Church and a 
Federalist in politics, Goodwin was probably the more 
active manager of one of the largest print-shops in the 
country.” Hudson and Goodwin were indeed representa- 
tive citizens of Congregational and Federalist Hartford. 

The Courant found in the so-called Critical Period 
after the Revolution nothing but prosperity. The lean 
war months gave place by 1784 to months of growing 
circulation and of greatly increased advertising. Hudson 
and Goodwin were still only printers who never aspired 
to forcing editorial opinions upon their readers. But they 
had at hand, in that age of the Hartford Wits, an abun- 
dance of opinionated Jitterateur-contributors who gave 
character and opinion to an otherwise too drowsily heavy 
and prosperous newspaper. Indeed, long columns of 
“Lectures on Modern History,” being a history of Eu- 
rope from the birth of Christ and taken bodily from the 
London Magazine in 1784, lengthy extracts from the 
British Annual Register, and such weighty reprints did 
not make for readableness. Nor did close columns of 
Congressional and legislative debates. Even the adver- 
tisements, despite the varied announcements of the 
printers in offering for sale the “just published”*” Wed- 
ster’s Grammatical Institute, or information concerning 
“New England Rum by Hogshead,” were now rather 
tedious. 


#1 Born January 7, 1757; died May 14, 1844. The partnership with 
Hudson was dissolved in 1815, eight years before the latter’s death. J. J. 
Goodwin, The Goodwins of Hartford, Connecticut (1891), 640 f.; 
Courant, October 25, 1914. 


22 Courant, November 9, 1784. 
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Yet the Courant was a good paper. Payne’s History 
of Journalism ranks it with the Boston Gazette and the 
Pennsylvania Packet as one of the three best of the early 
eighties. And if it had been often unruly and courageous- 
ly democratical in its earlier years, it was now to become, 
with contemporary Hartford, eminently respectable. 
The order which it had advocated was now established, 
and consequently it was to become the conservative 
champion of that order. The Courant would help com- 
merce and business make of the state a land of steady 
habits. 

The era of the Stamp Act and the Revolution taught 
the American newspaper and the Courant partisanship. 
Scurrility had been the test of patriotism. No language 
was too opprobrious for the Tory. And the language used 
against the Tory during the war was carried over into 
the heat of political conflict in the years that followed. 
Political controversy in the Courant before and after 
1783 was not always polite, and the paper was not slow 
to take sides. 

Evidently the printers violated the etiquette of neu- 
trality when late in 1783 they allowed the paper to criti- 
cize often, but to praise seldom, the work of the Con- 
vention of Democrats at Middletown. Certain members 
of the Convention declared that the Courant had shown 
undue partiality to contributors who wrote in favor of 
the commutation of army officers’ half pay for life to 
whole pay for five years. The printers became editors 
long enough to deny the allegation. Indeed, they de- 
clared, “we have inserted several anti-commutation let- 
ters so illy written as to be a reproach to the paper.” 
The paper was becoming proud in these more prosper- 
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ous days. In its next issue it condescended to print a po- 
etic satire aimed at hereditary tyranny and commutation. 

There were at the end of the war two other issues of 
considerable importance upon which the paper showed 
its convictions. The old democratic urge of revolution- 
ary days prompted Hudson and Goodwin to announce in 
January, 1784, as “now selling by the Printers hereof, 
Considerations On the Society or Order of Cincinnati 
. . . proving that it creates a Race of Hereditary Patri- 
cians, or Nobility,” a South Carolina product. The Cou- 
rant occasionally had its fling at the Cincinnati. On the 
other hand, it showed early leanings toward Federal- 
ism; for it followed the unhappy news of the rejection 
of an impost grant to Congress with a series of unsigned 
“Policy of Connecticut” letters. They pointed out the 
self-evident truth that Connecticut, without important 
seaports, a keg tapped at both ends by the imposts of its 
neighbors, would greatly profit by federal, instead of 
state, imposts. 

The Courant was still open to occasional dissenters. 
Noah Webster in his more Jacobinical years was a fre- 
quent contributor. In 1780 he had answered with pa- 
triotic ardor Benedict Arnold’s letter to the inhabitants 
of America. Under numerous pen names he had written 
upon varied subjects until his removal to New York in 
1793. His “Candor” letters, with their sympathy for the 
French Revolution, must have jarred upon federalist 
Hartford. And William Williams, the Connecticut dem- 
ocrat judge and critic of the Cincinnati, used the Courant 
to answer the lampoon letters of Joel Barlow and David 


23 February 24 and following issues. 
24H. E. Scudder, Noah Webster (1883), 112, 130. 
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Humphreys, members and defenders of the Cincinnati. 
The latter in the Courant had ironically warned Wil- 
liams of a meeting of the Cincinnati, concluding: 

Their fair pretence is but a blind; 

There must be roguery in the wind, . . . 

Hoping to see you in October 

With face full long, and cant full sober; 

So pray be cautions, sly and nimble, 

Your loving servant, William Wimble. 


Williams fired the next gun in this Wimble War in 
the Courant with somewhat inferior poetry. He, a candi- 
date for the assembly, promised to see Wimble at the 
October session: 

I wish I could as safely say, 

That you’d be in beyond next May. 
And so remain with duty proper, 

Your humble servant Joseph Copper.”* 


Not to be outdone, the defenders of the Cincinnati 
fired still another volley, a poem entitled, “The Monkey 
who shaved Himself and his Friends. A Fable addressed 
to the Honorable William Wimble, Esquire.” A mon- 
key, it seems, after watching a barber shave his custom- 
ers, decided to use the razor himself. His friends, a cat 
and a dog, and the monkey himself, were all successfully 
lathered, but the razor would slip and the result was 
tragedy. Moral: if you can’t handle a razor, or a pen, 
don’t try it. 

More typical were the ponderous rhymes of the ear- 
nest David Humphreys. Supremely patriotic, he was 

7° Courant, October 9, 23, 1786. Williams had aroused his opponents 


by an address which he issued as a candidate for the assembly. A. R. 
Marble, Heralds of American Literature, 157 f. 
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proud of his close friendship with Washington. The 
Courant printed in 1786 his “Mount Vernon, An Ode 
inscribed to General Washington”: 
By broad Potomack’s azure tide, 
Where Vernon’s Mount, in sylvan pride, 
Displays its beauties far: 
Great Washington to peaceful shades, 
Where no unhallow’d wish invades, 
Retir’d from fields of war.*° 

Hartford and its newspaper showed but little affection 
for the popularistic movements in the neighboring states. 
Rhode Island with its fever for paper money which 
brings only “misrule, dishonesty, and perdition”; Mas- 
sachusetts with its ignominious Shays’ Rebellion; and 
“New-York like an unchristian Jew, watching every op- 
portunity to take advantage of their neighbor’s neces- 
sity,” were all erring sisters to self-righteous Connecti- 
cut. That group of satiric poems by Trumbull, Barlow, 
Humphreys, and Hopkins, The Anarchiad, aimed at the 
degeneracy of a democratic age, was reprinted in the 
Courant from the New Haven Gazette. The Courant 
had become a strongly Federalist sheet. 

Naturally, it gave its columns whole-heartedly to the 
support of the new federal Constitution in 1787. The 
Constitution itself was printed, of course, without ed- 
itorial comment; but the able Federalist letters, such as 
Oliver Ellsworth’s “Landholder” papers, received so 
much space, and the letters of the capable Anti-Federal- 
ists like Gerry and R. H. Lee, against whom “The Land- 
holder” wrote, so little, that readers protested. The pub- 
lishers replied to these protests that “no piece written 


26 Courant, October 9, 1786. Other verses followed. 
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against the Constitution has been offered us,” eloquent 
testimony to Hartford’s Federalism. The Constitution, 
wrote a Hartford correspondent, had only the “opposi- 
tion of a few weak and deluded men.”* 

During the last years of the century, the Courant was 
still “Printed at Hartford, by Hudson and Goodwin, 
Opposite the North Meeting-House.” Nine shillings a 
year was the price of a subscription in 1797. The print- 
shop had been moved from “near the Great Bridge,” its 
location since 1768, to a new brick building, in April, 
1796. The firm was evidently doing well. The publish- 
ers now called themselves editors, although the editorial 
was still in the future. But newspaper publishing left 
time even yet for the vending of almanacs and razor 
strops, or the purchase of rags for paper making and of 
sheepskins for bookbinding. To modern readers the 
Courant itself seems much more of a bore than in its less 
prosperous days. Its four pages of five columns each 
were teeming with advertisements, eight to ten columns 
of them, with reprinted statutes, treaties, Congressional 
proceedings, official documents. Local news was conspic- 
uously absent, as were the simple, pleasant anecdotes of 
more naive days. Poetry was infrequent in this age of 
wealth and large circulations. For the editors boasted of 
an increase in circulation during eleven months of thirty 
per cent.—giving them in January, 1779, 4,950 “re- 
spectable patrons” — only the respectable now read the 
Courant! Their success they attributed to their fidelity 
to the “honor of our country” and its government. 

Indeed the Courant could scarcely be accused of in- 
fidelity to anything that smacked of Federalism. It never 


27 Courant, October 15, December 24, 1787. 
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warmed up very much over sturdy John Adams, but it 
had no regrets for the year 1798, which, 


saw two Ghosts our Anti’s chill, 
The alien and sedition bill ;* 


except that the year brought with it the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions. The editors could not restrain themselves. They 
broke their usual editorial reserve to declare, in brackets, 
that it was evident that the Kentucky Resolutions were 
part of a concerted plan to embarrass the government 
and dismember the Union.” The editors found their pa- 
per accused of aristocratic leanings. They printed letters 
attacking the scarcely reputable French Revolution, or 
hurling defiance at the “Jeffersonian band.” In January, 
1796, Hopkins, one of the Hartford Wits, produced in 
the Courant his, “The Guillotina; or, A Democratic 
Dirge,”* a poem which treated the Jeffersonians without 
gloves. The late Benjamin Franklin, even, was too much 
of a Jacobin to escape “The Guillotina.” “The Guillo- 
tina,” appearing annually, became the Courant’s New 
Year’s card to the local Democrats. 

But in spite of the loyalty of the Courant and of the 
electoral vote of Connecticut, South Carolina disap- 
pointed Adams, and the Jeffersonians came into their 
own. The Courant impartially refrained from pointing 
the moral when it quoted the Philadelphia Gazette to 
the effect that 87% stock had fallen 514% as a conse- 
quence of Jefferson’s election. Yet the Courant’s own 
columns carried the announcement that the Hartford 
Bank would pay dividends as usual upon application.” 


28 “Guillotina for 1779,” Courant, January 7, 1799- 

2° Courant, January 14, 1799. 

3° Cf. A. R. Marble, Heralds of American Literature, 165. 
32 December 15, 22, 1800. 
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Nevertheless, the Courant was uneasy. In its first issue 
of the new century it gave three columns to Theodore 
Dwight’s political satire, “The Triumph of Democ- 
racy.”** It was Federalist Hartford speaking: 


Almighty God, still let us lie, 

Safe as the apple of thine Eye, 

Still, still protect this happy land, 

Within the hollow of thine Hand! 
But hark! what noises rend the air! 

What acclamations make us stare! 

News from the regions of the south, 

Wide opes each Democratic mouth; 

For faction’s reign prepare the way, 

The Democrats have gained the day! 


Let every voice with triumph sing — 
Jefferson is chosen king! 


32 Courant, January 5, 1801. 








THE RHODE ISLAND MERCHANTS 
AND THE SUGAR ACT * 


FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


KNOW not,” wrote John Adams in his later years, 
“why we should blush to confess that molasses was 

an essential ingredient in American independence.”* Re- 
cent investigations of the role of the merchants in the 
successive agitations which culminated in the Revolu- 
tion have abundantly documented Adams’s apothegm. 
It was pertinent especially to the first organized move- 
ment of protest in 1763 and 1764, before the threat of 
the Stamp Act served to broaden — and complicate — 
the issues. Despite the intensive studies of Andrews® 
and Schlesinger’ it is still possible to explore with profit 
some of the local reactions to the revised commercial 
policy of the British government, and to trace their re- 
lation to that first significant, though abortive, interco- 
lonial movement of protest. In Rhode Island, notably, 
commerce and politics were so inextricably mingled that 
rum and liberty were but different liquors from the same 
still. And a narrative of the Rhode Island agitation will 
* The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor 


Verner W. Crane of Brown University, both for suggesting the subject 
of this paper and for help in its preparation. 


1 Charles Francis Adams, Ed., The Life and Works of John Adams 
(Boston, 1856), X, 345- 

?C. M. Andrews, “The Boston Merchants and the Non-Importation 
Movement,” Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XIX, 159; see 166, note 1. 


3 A. M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants and the American Revo- 
lution, 1763-1776 (New York, 1918). 
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throw much light upon the initial attempt at codpera- 
tion of northern merchants from Boston to Philadelphia. 


I 


Trade was the principal source of Rhode Island’s live- 
lihood, and molasses was the staple of trade. But the 
act of 1733, passed at the instance of the West Indian 
interest in Parliament, was designed to prohibit entirely 
the molasses trade with the foreign West India Islands; 
and since the British islands could supply but a small 
fraction of the American demand, the path of least re- 
sistance lay either in outright smuggling or in bribery of 
the none-too-efficient customs officials.’ So familiar had 
the merchants become with their illicit activities — 
known somewhat euphemistically as “free trade” —that 
the declaration of war in 1756 made but little change. 
If the French were now unhappily enemies, business 
with them would be carried on as usual nevertheless. 
Extra precautions were necessary, to be sure, and usual- 
ly it was expedient to fit out as a Flag of Truce.” But the 
trade still went on. It was profitable, extremely so, and 
there remained always the comforting thought, for such 
few souls as needed comforting thoughts, that the 
French were being thereby deprived of sorely needed 

* 6 Geo. II, c. 13, known as the “Molasses Act,” though it seems fre- 


quently to have been called the “Sugar Act.” It imposed a tax of 6d. a 
gallon on all foreign molasses. 

5 Schlesinger, 40; James Truslow Adams, Revolutionary New Eng- 
land, 293 ff. 

® Compare, on flags of truce, the language of Judge Lewis Morris in 
Randall vs. Il Santo Christo (1757): “. . . . that disguise is worn so thin 
that it is too Easely seen Through and almost obsolete.” C. M. Hough, 
Ed., Reports of Cases in Vice-Admiralty and Admiralty Courts of New 
York (New Haven, 1925), 88, 90. See also The Commerce of Rhode 
Island, 1, 78. 7 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., TX. 
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cash. Respectable this commerce was, too, and far from 
being clandestine, rates of insurance on trips to the en- 
emy islands were being openly quoted.” Nor did trade 
with the neutral islands suffer. Here, of course, only the 
navigation laws were being violated unless provisions 
were carried, and there was no question of direct dealing 
with the enemy — though it is true that the Rhode Is- 
landers did not trouble themselves overmuch with the 
ultimate destination of their goods. Respect for law was 
at a low ebb, and so was the enforcement of it. 

And though Pitt’s circular letter of 1760,° directed 
at the trade with the French, marked the end of the old 
laxness, the reception that communication had in Rhode 
Island was hardly enthusiastic. Governor Hopkins’ re- 
ply wound up with a long analysis of the colony’s com- 
merce, in the course of which he pointed out the absolute 
necessity of commercial intercourse with the foreign is- 
lands. Despite his vigorous protestations to the con- 
trary, he all but defended the trade with the French.” 
The Newport merchants were not even apologetic. Ina 
long memorial”® (probably never sent home), these 
patriots admitted and defended their commerce with 
the enemy. They pointed out that the British West In- 
dies had done the same thing in the previous war, and 
that the authorities, notably in Jamaica, had sanctioned 
the practice. The advantages to the Empire of trade with 
the enemy were expounded at length: the French were 


7 See the statement made by the Newport merchants in their memorial, 
MS., R. I. Historical Society MSS., IV, 139, 8. 


§ Pitt to the governors in North America and the West Indies, Aug. 
23, 1760, Correspondence of William Pitt, ed. Kimball, I, 320. 

® Hopkins to Pitt, Dec. 20, 1760; Correspondence, Il, 373; R. I. Colo- 
nial Records, V1, 259 and 263. 

10 See note 7. 
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being deprived of silver bullion, while the colonists 
(growing rich thereby) could more energetically and 
effectually prosecute the war. The Newporters suggest- 
ed that the same West Indians who in 1748 had found 
intercourse with the enemy so commendable were now 
condemning the New England trade, in order to injure 
the northern colonists in the eyes of the home govern- 
ment. For the rest, declared the merchants, they had 
not realized that this trade was actually prohibited, and, 
after sonorous but highly irrelevant quotations from 
Magna Carta,” they concluded with humble protesta- 
tions of loyalty. 

Still, Pitt’s vigorous policy had been effective, and 
when the war was over, Grenville and his associates were 
determined to continue it in order to make the colonists 
contribute to the cost of imperial defense. The Molasses 
Act, due to expire, was to be renewed with the tax cut in 
half, the intent being this time, not to prohibit trade, but 
to raise revenue. And yet a more unfortunate compro- 
mise between imperial necessity and Caribbean jealousy 
could scarcely have been made. The tax was too high to 
be enforceable, but still high enough to arouse the most 
violent opposition in America. The West India lobby,* 
however, was too strong to permit any reduction, and 
wiser counsels which would have fixed a lower figure™ 

11“Tiber Homo non amercietur pro parvo Peccato, misi secundum 


modum ipsius Delicti” ; “Nec super eos ibimus, nec super eos mittemus, 
nisi per legale Judicium Parium suorum, vel per Legem Terra.” 

12 Providence Gazette, Nov. 26, 1763; Newport Mercury, Nov. 28. 
And see Sherwood to Hopkins, Sept. 12, 1763, Correspondence of the 
Colonial Governors of Rhode Island, ed. Kimball, Il, 351, 352. 

18 Grenville would have preferred a tax of 2d., and so would John 
Temple, the Surveyor-General, who suggested that British molasses be 
also taxed. John Temple to Thomas Whately, Sept. 10, 1764; Bowdoin 
and Temple Papers, 24, 25. 6 Colls. Mass. Hist. Soc., IX. Despite some 
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did not prevail. In considering the agitation which the 
consequent legislation brought about, it must be remem- 
bered that the colonial grievances were directed princi- 
pally at the planters of the British islands. These, the 
northern colonists justly complained, were being fa- 
vored at their expense. The clash of interests was be- 
tween two groups of colonies, not between colonies and 
mother country; and the constantly-reiterated assur- 
ances of loyalty on the part of northern merchants were 
at this time thoroughly genuine and sincere. 


II 


News of the proposed enforcement measures reached 
Rhode Island towards the end of September, 1763." 
Governor Bernard’s phrase, that at Boston this “caused 
a greater alarm . . . than the taking of Fort William 
Henry did in 1757,”” is well known. Joseph Wanton, 
collector of customs at Newport, observed to his brother 
that “everybody with us wears a most heavy Counte- 
nance things being in a much worse way than when the 
warr continued.” ”* At Philadelphia, Tench Francis was 
near despair. “What are the people of England now go- 
ing to do with us?” he asked of Nicholas Brown, the 
Providence merchant. “Nothing but Ruine seems to 
hang over our heads” — and in proof thereof he en- 
claims that any impost at all would have been prohibitive, 142d. was 


eventually paid, and 2d. might have been. James Trusiow Adams, 295. 
Some reductions were effected by 6 Geo. III, c. 52. 


14 Providence Gazette, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 1763; Newport Mercury, 
Sept. 26. See also Providence Gazette, Sept. 3. 

15 Bernard, Letters, 9. 

16 Joseph Wanton to Capt. Edward Wanton, commander of the ship 


Sally on the coast of Africa, Sept. 24, 1763; MS., Newport Historical 
Society. 
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closed a list of twenty-seven men-of-war assigned to en- 
force the trade laws.” 

This seems to have been the same list that appeared 
in the Providence Gazette on September 24." Indeed, 
the newspapers of the period were full of advices re- 
garding colonial measures. They printed the act of May 
1 “for the further improvement of His Majesty’s Reve- 
nue of Customs,” and the Order in Council directing 
disposal of the proceeds of seizures made under it.” Of- 
ficial correspondence, likewise, bore witness to the adop- 
tion of a stricter policy. Governor Hopkins received a 
copy of the new regulations from the Board of Trade;* 
from the Treasury came a request to administer the oaths 
of office to “Mr John Robinson, to be Collector and 
Surveyor of Rhode Island in America.” “The sole rea- 
son for this,” wrote Agent Sherwood, “is a late Resolu- 
tion which the Lords of the Treasury and Commission- 
ers of the Customs have come into, that every Collector 
shall reside on his Benefice.”*” John Temple, too, was 
active. He appointed “Mr Abraham Francis to be a 
Searcher and preventive . . . at Providence,” and “Wil- 

17 Tench Francis to Nicholas Brown, Sept. 16, 1763; MS., John 


Carter Brown Library. Francis was the Philadelphia correspondent of 
the Browns. Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, 263. 

18 Also Newport Mercury, Sept. 26, 1763; and mentioned by Joseph 
Wanton; see note 16. 

19 5 Geo. III, c. 22. 

2° Providence Gazette, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 1763; Newport Mercury, 
Sept. 26. 

1 Hillsborough ef al. to the Governor & Company of Rhode Island, 
Oct. 10, 1763; MS., R. I. Archives. Also, Oct. 11, 1763; R. I. Col. Rec., 
VI, 375- 

22 Carter et al. to the Governor of Rhode Island, Sept. 14, 1763; MS., 
R. I. Archives. 

23 Sherwood to Governor of Rhode Island, Oct. 31, 1763; Corre- 
spondence of the Governors, ed. Kimball, Il, 354, 355- 
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liam Taylor Esq to be Comptroller . . . att the Port of 
Newport.” The Governor he asked to administer the 
proper oaths, and each time added, suspiciously, “I need 
not desire that you will grant him that Countenance, 
Protection, and Support which is due to an Officer of the 
Kings Customs.”** But Collector Joseph Wanton was 
torn by conflicting loyalties. To his sea-faring brother 
he wrote sympathetically enough: “Since the illicit trade 
is Stopt I sincerely desire thy Welfare as my own and 
hope though thy prospects of a Voage was none of the 
best thou may find it better than thou expected.”” To 
the world at large, however, he announced in his official 
capacity that by order of the Surveyor-General “all 
Masters of Vessels arriving at the Port of Newport are 
required to enter and Report their Ships and Cargoes” 
— and his advertisements, as well as those of his col- 
leagues and subordinates, graced the Gazette and Mer- 
cury for some months to come.” 

Once the merchants had recovered from their initial 
shock, and began to realize that the laws might now be 
enforced, they proceeded to discuss ways and means of 
relief. Elisha Brown of Providence suggested a “Meat- 

24 John Temple to Governor of Rhode Island, Boston, Sept. 1, 1763. 
Also, Newport, Oct. 3; MSS., R. I. Archives. 

25 Joseph Wanton to Capt. Edward Wanton; see note 16. 


26 Providence Gazette, Oct. 8, Oct. 15, Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 1763; New- 
port Mercury, Oct. 3, Oct. 10, Oct. 17, Oct. 24, Oct. 31. Thomas Oliver, 
Collector at New London, advertised in every issue of the Gazette from 
Nov. 12, 1763, to Jan. 7, 1764; while A. Francis, Searcher and preven- 
tive officer at Providence, justified his recent appointment (see note 24) 
with a series of announcements in the same paper, Nov. 19 to Dec. 24, 
1763. 

At a somewhat later date, Wanton joined with N. Iéchmere, Searcher, 
in three advertisements dated Dec. 26, 1763, at the Custom House in 
Newport, “by order of the Surveyor-General”; Newport Mercury, Jan. 
23, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 1764. 
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en” to consider what steps should be taken. To his 
nephew Nicholas he wrote on October 28: 

These comes to acquaint you that I have a great Minde, that 
all the Merchants or as many as Sees Fitt in this Town, Should 
meet some Afternoon In order to Consult What method will 
be best for us to Take when any of our Vessils Arrives which 
is Liable to Pay Duties—So as wee may Stand by Each other, 
if such a Meaten Should be thought Necessary, I Desire you 
would Soon as our People Returns from the Assembly to Ap- 
point a Time and Place where to Meet and Send the Word. . 
and I will Notify all Above Mr. Cushing. . . . 

P. S. Since the Above was wrote I have received a Letter 
from Mr. Greenleaf of Boston* on the same Subject, which 
you may See when you Please —* 

It is more than probable that the merchants met, 
though less likely that they were unanimous in the ac- 
tion they took. Two courses were open to them, of which 
one, continued evasion, was certain to appeal to many. 
“T find,” wrote Tench Francis reassuringly from Phila- 
delphia, “the consequences on Account of the Men of 
War station’d on our Coast are not so bad as I at first 
thought I had reason to fear. . .. They have no inten- 
tion to meddle now nor will they hereafter with any 
Molasses or Sugar Ships by putting an Officer on board 
to oblige them to pay the Dutys etc. but will leave them to 
the several Collectors to settle with them as usual; ... 
nor do they seem at present inclin’d to be very strict in 
their look out even for the Holland and other Illicit 
European Traders, but,” he added, “next Spring they 
Swear they will give no Quarters.”” 

27 See note 60. 


8 Elisha Brown to Nicholas Brown & Co., Oct. 28, 1763; MS., John 
Carter Brown Library. 


29 Tench Francis to Nicholas Brown & Co., Nov. 15, 1763; MS., John 
Carter Brown Library. 
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Nicholas Brown at first was cautious. “Pray,” he in- 
quired of Benjamin Mason of Newport, after H. M. S. 
Squirrel had been stationed in Rhode Island waters,” 
“what’s the Man of War like to do in the Sugar and Me- 
lass trade etc.—?”*’ But six months later no doubts beset 
him. Ina remarkable letter to his brother Moses, Nich- 
olas discussed the prospects of “free trade” with the ut- 
most frankness, and with an attention to detail that evi- 
denced first hand knowledge of smuggling. This com- 
munication gives a clearer picture of the way trade was 
carried on, and a keener insight into the psychology of 
the leading merchants, than any number of narrative 


paragraphs. 

Brother John seems stil to be of opinion it’s best for George to 
come direct Home and pay the 2/34 (if his papers should be 
good) but seems to think we might git of as they do in Boston 
but Cant be of his Opinion to think it worth wile. . . . If we 
Coud be reasonably sure of the Man of Wars conducting as here 
to fore am Clear twod be best to Come right home Considering 
the Season of the Year he must be in the West Indies. Pray 
inform your Self as well as you can what the Man of War 
will do hereafter as its Sertain She can stop all if they please 
and its also Clear that the officers will admit these sort of pa- 
pers as long as they can be Justified by there Conduct provided 
they are friends to the Trade, other wise they wood follow 
there Orders from Home (if they have any) and permit no 
Vessel to Come up and unload without pay the duty’s. Doutless 
you’l have heard that Bucklin got Enter’d without any Objec- 
tion (except what made by that pussy William Mumford who 
said the papers was the same sort as C. Sheldons). The captain 
of the Man of War was present and all the other officers — 


8° Newport Mercury, Dec. 26, 1763. 


51 Nicholas Brown & Co. to Benjamin Mason, Dec. 26, 1763; MS., 
John Carter Brown Library. Mason was an old mercantile correspondent 
of the Browns. Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, 273. 
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pray talk with old Mr. Mumford about this and some others as 
your prudence will direct. He (Young Mumford) ant out of 
the reach of wanting the favors of this Town. Captain Cooke 
and others hear resent it very much and say he must be taught 
better by some means or other. .. . 

Suppose a Vessel Cleared from one Furren port to another 
whither She must Toutch in hear, as a Vessel from Surinam 
Cleard for Mederer whither she ment Touch in hear and ly a 
certain time without payin the Dutys. 

There was this Difference between Bucklin’s papers and 
Rufuses,** Bucklins Certificate express’t his Melass to be the 
Groth of the British Islands, Rufuses said his Melass was legally 
Imported — but them of Rufuses You Se, the Clearance was 
exactly the same — whither this Difference would made any 
ods, The Collector ask’t Bucklin what was meant by the rates 
and dutys but his pulling out his Certificate without answering 
to the Question Quite Suffis’'d and no more Questions ask’t but 
swore to the manifest. . . .** 


The other course open to the merchant class was to 
protest against the new measures by addressing memo- 
rials to England. This, the more conservative view, 
seems first to have been broached by an anonymous 
writer in the New York Gazette or the Weekly Post- 
Boy. “As all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions,” began 
this gentleman, “are equally entitled to his paternal 
Care, and we have Reason to think him disposed to dis- 
pense the Blessings of a just and wise Government im- 
partially to all his Subjects, . . . there can be no Doubt 
that upon a proper Representation to his Majesty and 

*2 Probably Rufus Hopkins, son of Governor Stephen Hopkins, and a 
sea captain often employed by the Browns. Kimball, 263-4. For a no- 
tice of one of his voyages, see Providence Gazette, Oct. 1, 1763; New 
York Gazette or the Weekly Post-Boy, Oct. 6; New York Gazette, Oct. 


10; also Joseph Wanton to Capt. Edward Wanton; see note 16. 


33 Nicholas Brown to Moses Brown, June 13, 1764; MS., Moses 
Brown Papers, I, 59; R. I. Historical Society. 
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his Ministry, we shall have every just Cause of Com- 
plaint removed, and be allowed all the Advantages in 
Trade that we could reasonably ask. . . .”** This mild 
appeal was reprinted in the Providence Gazette a day 
after Elisha Brown’s letter to his nephew.” In New 
York, however, it appeared to have had no effect, for 
four weeks later the anonymous writer (in all proba- 
bility the same one) had become impatient. “Will the 
Northern Colonies never be rouzed to present a proper 
State of their Grievances to the Board of Trade? Is it 
impossible for them to write and endeavor to prevent 
their destruction? . . . Let every trading City in these 
Colonies have an opportunity to produce convincing 
Proofs for every Assertion regarding the Nature of their 
Trade and the true interest of Great Britain.” This, too, 
was duly reprinted in Rhode Island.” 

A start in the direction of a memorial had already 
been made in Boston, where an informal merchants’ club 
founded around 1750 had developed by 1763 into the 
“Society for encouraging Trade and Commerce within 
the Province of Massachusetts-Bay.”** This group took 
the initiative in crystallizing mercantile opinion. Joint 
action by the merchants was first proposed in the Boston 
Evening Post of November 21, 1763; a week later, 

34 New York Gazette or the Weekly Post-Boy, Oct. 20, 1763. The 
suggestions printed are enclosed in square brackets, which may indicate 


that they were copied from some other source; but no sign appears to 
indicate what that might be. 


5° Providence Gazette, Oct. 29, 1763. Here the piece appears with a 
New York date line, October 24, which would fit the issue of the New 
York Mercury, a paper from which the Gazette often copied dispatches. 
I have been unable to find a copy of the Mercury of that date. 

36 Ibid., Nov. 26, 1763, crediting the New York Mercury; Newport 
Mercury, Nov. 28, without date line. 


87 Andrews, 160 ff., where the rise of the organization is traced in 
detail. 
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there appeared a suggestion for a general meeting of 
merchants to choose a committee. The grand committee 
was to prepare a remonstrance to the General Court set- 
ting forth the state of the trade; meanwhile the mer- 
chants themselves were to make the situation clear to 
their correspondents in England. It was further sug- 
gested that “this grand committee open a correspond- 
ence with the principal merchants in all our sister col- 
onies, endeavouring to promote a union, and coalition 
of all their councils.”” 

The committee which was appointed lost no time, and 
by the 20th of December were ready to lay their report 
before the Society for its approval.” A “State of the 
Trade” which had been prepared® was sent to other 
towns in Massachusetts, to merchants in other colonies, 
and to colonial agents in Great Britain. Agreeable to the 
project of an intercolonial protest, the merchants were 
asked to make representation to their legislatures re- 
questing that official action be taken to prevent the pas- 
sage of the proposed renewal; the agents, on their part, 
were asked to use their influence directly with members 
of Parliament. So far as action by the agents was con- 
cerned, it must be admitted that the Society’s efforts 
were hardly successful. On February 10, 1764, a copy 
of the “State of the Trade” was sent to William Bollan, 
the Massachusetts Agent, who on April 10 received the 
covering letter, but no “State.”** The Sugar Act had be- 
come law five days before. And, though it is not so well 

38 Boston Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1763. 

39 Tbid., Dec. 19, 1763- 


*#° Thomas Gray and Edward Payne drafted the “State,” at con- 
siderable expense to themselves. Andrews, 164, note 1, 379. 


*1 Andrews, 167. 
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known, another copy of the “State” was likewise sent on 
February 10 to John Huske, an American-born member 
of Parliament at that time believed to be friendly to co- 
lonial interests. This gentleman replied on August 14, 
acknowledging receipt of the “State” some time in 
March, but giving a lengthy if not entirely convincing 
account of the reasons for his not taking action.” 

Only slightly more fortunate was the Society in re- 
gard to stirring the assemblies of the northern colonies 
to intervene. To be sure, in every case where the mer- 
cantile interests petitioned the legislatures, the desired 
steps were taken. But only Rhode Island was prompt 
enough to make any official pronouncement before the 
actual renewal of the Molasses Act.** Even in the case 
of that colony, for reasons which will be examined later, 
the General Assembly’s Remonstrance arrived in Eng- 
land “too late to be laid before the last Session of Par- 
liament.”** Nevertheless, the overture contained in the 
letter from the standing committee of the Boston So- 
ciety to two prominent merchants in Newport, though 
it failed in its avowed purpose of preventing the re- 
newal of the obnoxious sugar duties, is noteworthy as 
the first known instance of intercolonial mercantile co- 
Speration.** Dated January 4, 1764, the letter was ad- 
dressed to Simon Pease and Godfrey Malbone, and was 
signed by Thomas Gray, Joshua Winslow, Joseph 
Green, Edward Payne, Solomon Davis, James Bou- 

*2 Providence Gazette, Nov. 3, 1764. 

*8 Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants, 61. 


** Providence Gazette, Oct. 20, 1764. 


*° MS., Moses Brown Papers (Miscellaneous Series), I, 11; R. L. 
Historical Society. The letter to Connecticut which Andrews gives, 380, 
is dated five days later. 
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tineau, John Rowe, John Dinnie, and Samuel Hughes.“ 
A copy of the “State” was enclosed, and the Newport- 
ers were asked to communicate it to their fellow mer- 
chants. They were requested to make such additions as 
local conditions might require, in order that a suitable 
representation should be laid before their legislature, 
with a view, eventually, to sending a remonstrance to 
the Board of Trade. 


Ill 


This letter fell on fertile soil, for, truth to tell, Rhode 
Island was uneasy. The news of enforcement had been 
followed by other advices, equally disquieting if per- 
haps less well authenticated.” Rumors were afloat of 
impending military and naval activity; ten thousand 
men were to be sent to America; three regiments on 
the Irish establishment were coming;“ notices of the 
disposition of men-of-war appeared nearly every week.” 
Reports had reached the colony of the naval activity 
off Cape Fear, “Trade now seems to be in a sort of In- 
quisition there,” and no article seemed unimportant 


*6 The first four also signed the Connecticut letter, which is a verbatim 
copy of that sent to Newport. The two “States” are likewise identical. 
The signers seem to have been the standing committee of the Boston 
Society. Andrews, 164, 380. That more members affixed their names 
to the Newport letter was most probably due to the greater commercial 
importance of that town. 

*? For reports of measures dealing with the colonies, see Providence 
Gazette, Noy. 19, Dec. 17, Dec. 24, 1763; Newport Mercury, Nov. 21. 

#8 Sherwood to Hopkins, Aug. 4, 1763; R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 368; see 
Newport Mercury, Nov. 7, 1763. Another rumor put the number at five 
thousand. Providence Gazette, Dec. 24. 

*® Providence Gazette, Nov. 12, 1763. 

5° Ibid., Oct. 22, Oct. 29, Nov. 19, Dec. 17, Dec. 24, 1763; Newport 
Mercury, Nov. 21, Dec. 26, 1763, Jan. 2, 1764. 

51 [bid., Nov. 19, 1763, reprinting from the South Carolina Gazette, 
dated Charles-Town, Oct. 22; also in the Newport Mercury, Nov. 21. 
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enough to elude the vigilant eyes of the coast guard of 
that day. Abraham Redwood of Newport received an 
apologetic note from his nephew in Virginia: “I would 
have sent you a box of Tob. by Capt Taylor but he not 
being willing to take it in for fear of being seiz’d by the 
man of war.”” The heavier literary artillery was also 
brought into action, and the two newspapers in the 
colony vied with each other in presenting impressive 
economic arguments to their readers. A letter reprinted 
from London, signed “A friend to the Northern Col- 
onies — N. B. The Southern have too many already 
since their interest clashes,” had appeared in both Ga- 
zette and Mercury; this set forth the commercial 
problem of the North. A few weeks later, there ap- 
peared another letter, anonymous, but evidently a pref- 
ace to the later and widely circulated “Essay on the 
Trade of the Northern Colonies,” which advanced some 
soundly reasoned thoughts on general welfare, and ex- 
pressed remarkably modern sentiments about unenforce- 
able laws.** The Molasses Act, though not mentioned 
by name, was of course understood, and the arguments 
about equality could only have reference to the fa- 
vored position of the West India islands in the impe- 
rial scheme. All in all, the mercantile interests were 
voluble, and if their laments were not exactly heard 
round the world, English merchants at Amsterdam 

52 Daniel L. Hyiton to Abraham Redwood, Bermuda Hundred, James 
River, Virginia, July 31, 1764; MS., Newport Historical Society. 

53 Providence Gazette, Nov. 12, 1763; Newport Mercury, Nov. 21. 


54 “Where an Observance of certain Laws can not otherwise be had, 
than by Intimidations from a large Land and Sea Force, constantly 
maintained for that Purpose, such Laws cannot be wholesome, or for the 
general Good, however good the Intention of the Makers might be.” 
Providence Gazette, Dec. 3, 1763. 
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had caught the dominant strains before the end of 
January.” 

And now the colony was ready for action. Inspired 
by the Boston letter. the merchants of Newport took the 
initiative. Malbone, one of the joint addressees, had 
had experience with memorials; his name led all the 
rest in 1760, when he and his fellow traders invoked 
the higher law, to say nothing of the higher economics, 
in justification of their trade with the enemy. Though 
there is no evidence to show exactly how he proceeded, it 
seems fairly clear that he showed the letter, either to a 
then existing committee, or to fellow merchants who pro- 
ceeded to form one. It is quite clear, at any rate, that a 
number of prominent citizens, largely but not exclusive- 
ly merchants and traders, soon petitioned Governor 
Hopkins to call the Assembly together.” That these 
men acted with dispatch is evident: the Boston letter is 
dated January 4, and nine days later Hopkins signed 
the warrants in Providence. 

It is conceivable also that the immediate occasion for 
the application to the Governor was a recent interven- 
tion in the colony of Surveyor-General John Temple. 
Witness the following libel, signed “Publicola,” which 
appeared in the Gazette on January 21: 

On Monday last came to Town John Temple, Esq; Sur- 


veyor-General of His Majesty’s Customs for the Northern 
District of- America, who Two Months ago, caused it to be 


55 “But it Seems times Still grow worse especially with you if the late 
rigorous measures from your mother Country for the Subversion of your 
Trade Should be put in Execution and Continue for Sometime.” John 
Turner & Son to Aaron Lopez, Amsterdam, Jan. 31, 1764; MS., New- 
port Historical Society. See also same to Andrew Heatly, Amsterdam, 
Jan. 31, 1764; The Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 105. 

56 Providence Gazette extraordinary, April 16, 1764. 
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given out to the Merchants, that they might expect the same 
Indulgence, with regard to the Sugar Act, as had been hereto- 
fore usual; which encouraged them to send many of their 
Vessels on Foreign Voyages; having thus led them into the 
Trap, he now declared it to be his full Resolution, that the 
Sugar Act shall be executed with the utmost Rigor; and, for 
that End, convened all the Custom-House Officers, swore them 
all anew, even those who had been lawfully sworn before; and 
then, in a Dictatorial Manner, gave them his orders according- 
ly: And declared, even with an Oath, that in a few Days he 
would lock up all the Ports in this Colony, in such a manner, 
that not a Vessel should come in or go out; treated the Colony, 
and all it’s Officers, with the utmost Insolence and Contempt; 
and shewed every other Mark of an ignorant, haughty, and il- 
liberal Mind. 

Some three months later, it was asserted that the 
Newporters petitioned Hopkins “immediately upon the 
Surveyor-General’s making known his intention of put- 
ting the Sugar Act . . . into Execution.” It is fairly cer- 
tain, however, that this statement attributed too much 
significance to John Temple’s new-found zeal. The 
action finally taken by the Newport merchants was in 
accord with the suggestions that came from Boston, and 
closely in accord with them. Though the announcement 
of the Surveyor-General must certainly have spurred 
the merchants’ efforts, it would hardly have precipitated 
action so very similar to that counseled by the Boston 

57 Providence Gazette extraordinary. The significance of the libel on 
Temple lies in this statement, rather than in the apprehension which it 
undoubtedly caused. But the suggestion seems not well founded: Publi- 
cola’s “Monday last” would be January 16, and the warrants had been 
issued three days before. Perhaps the ninth of the month was meant; 
this would be corroborated by the Gazette of the fourteenth, which makes 
mention of the Surveyor-General’s intentions. Were that so, then only 
four days elapsed between the announcement and the issue of the war- 


rants; and though the Newport merchants undoubtedly were an energetic 
lot, it is not probable that they acted quite so speedily as that. 
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Society. Such a coincidence seems too unlikely; and 


what adds weight to the conclusion that the initiative 
came from Massachusetts is the fact that an important 
portion of the Boston “State” appeared in the Newport 
Mercury shortly after that document arrived in town.” 

In Providence, too, there was activity, though here 
the available information on what occurred is more 
meager. The suggestion of a petition may have come 
from Elisha Brown’s “Meaten”; his “Mr. Greenleaf” 
was probably the William Greenleaf who was a founder 
of the Boston Society.” One report has it that some 
Newporters brought the petition to Providence and cir- 
culated it there before presenting it to Hopkins.“ In 
all probability, there were Providence names on the 
document that finally reached the Governor’s hands; 
and there can be no doubt whatever that the mercantile 
group at the head of Narragansett Bay was fully in 
touch with the situation, and that the idea of a Remon- 
strance had made considerable headway. The Gazette 
of January 14 contains abundant proof of this. 


Providence, January 14: The many Difficulties and Hard- 
ships which the Trade of the Northern Colonies is at present 
burthen’d with, by the several severe Restrictions, Prohibitions, 
etc., it is thought will excite the Attention of the Legislature 
of the different Governments respectively, and that proper 
Representations will soon be transmitted Home to the Lords 


58 “Publicola” may have had reference to Monday, December 26, which 
according to Collector Joseph Wanton’s advertisement (see note 26) was 
the date of the Surveyor-General’s order. Though this would fit the 
order of events, it would hardly have been “Monday last” to some one 
writing in the middle of January. 

5® Newport Mercury, Jan. 30, 1764. 

®° Inspection reveals that William Greenleaf was a signer of the docu- 
ment mentioned by Andrews, 166, note 2. 

81 Providence Gazette extraordinary, April 16, 1764. 
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of Trade and Plantations, for the Removal or Mitigations of 


the Grievances imposed on so loyal a Part of His Maijesty’s 
Dominions. 

We hear that the Hon. SrepHen Hopkins, Esq; our Gover- 
nor, has issued out Warrants for calling the General Assembly 
to meet at South-Kingstown on Tuesday the 24th Instant, 
in Consequence of a Petition from a considerable Number of 
Merchants of this Colony, who have a Remonstrance, with 
sundry important Matters, to lay before the House, respecting 
the Restrictions on the Plantation Trade. 


It would be interesting to conjecture whether the sug- 
gestion for memorials by all the legislatures came first 
to Rhode Island from the earlier New York dispatch; 
from the Boston Society, either from the letter or 
through Elisha Brown; or from some local source. Of 
its immediate inspiration, however, there can be no 
doubt. For in the same’ number of the Gazette there is 
begun the well-known “Essay on the Trade of the 
Northern Colonies,” continued over to the next issue 
(and in time widely reprinted in other. colonies, to the 
great satisfaction of the local publisher). The author 
discussed the economic state of the colonies, showed that 
only through their commerce were the colonists enabled 
to pay for British manufactures, and demonstrated that 
the colonies’ trade with the foreign islands was not at 
all detrimental to Great Britain. In the continuation of 
the “Essay,” printed January 21, the writer went on to 
show that the trade was not detrimental to the British 
Islands either, since these could not produce all that the 
northern colonies consumed. Then, speaking of the 

®2 The “Essay” was reprinted in the Newport Mercury, Feb. 6, eb. 


13, 1764; in the Boston Evening Post, Jan. 30, Feb. 6. For Printer 
Goddard’s expressions, see the Gazette, Feb. 11. 
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“rich, proud, and overbearing Planters of the West In- 
dies,” he undertook to prove that the result of the Mo- 
lasses Act was corruption; and that any loss, if there 
should be one, would eventually fall on British mer- 
chants and manufacturers, since with the American 
fisheries destroyed and American trade ruined in conse- 
quence, the Americans would be forced to do their own 
manufacturing. This part of the argument resembled 
closely that of the Boston “State.” To protect them- 
selves, said the author, the colonies should neither evade 
the law nor rely on the indulgence of revenue officers. 
And he continued: 

Rather let their whole Expectations of Relief, depend al- 
together on a proper Application to the British Legislature; in 
order to this, all the Colonies concerned ought to unite, and 
appoint proper Persons, who may prepare a true State of the 
Commerce of these Colonies, noting the Branches which are 
peculiar to each; let this be sent to their several Agents, and by 


them jointly to be laid before the Lords Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations. 


It would seem fairly obvious that this was the direct 
source of the item printed the week before, whatever its 
original inspiration; though the marked similarity of 
ideas makes it probable that the writer had seen or at 
least heard of the Boston letter. The “Essay” is signed 
“P,” — the same signature under which “The Rights of 
Colonies Examined” appeared later in the year.” The 
author of that famous pamphlet, according to absolutely 
authentic sources, was Governor Hopkins himself; he 

_ 8 The Rights of Colonies Examined (Providence, 1765); R. I. Col. 
Rec., VI, 416; see Foster, Stephen Hopkins, R. 1. Historical Tracts, No. 


19, (Providence, 1884) II, 227 ff. 
64 R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 412. 
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was also, it would then seem, the writer of the “Es- 

y-”” Or, more graphically, Stephen Hopkins, essay- 
“e asked Stephen Hopkins, merchant, to ask Stephen 
Hopkins, governor, to summon the General Assembly. 


IV 


Rarely in the colonies could there be found ‘so close a 
union of mercantile and political interests as in the per- 
son of Stephen Hopkins.” A prosperous merchant who 
dabbled in privateering and worse,’ Hopkins was a 
foremost figure in the public life of the time. He had 
been a delegate to Albany in 1754 as he was to be one to 
Philadelphia twenty years later; he had held office, and, 
though not a lawyer, acquired a considerable reputation 
as Chief Justice of the Superior Court. At intervals 
since 1755 he had been Governor; and from that time 
until 1768, when both men renounced their claims, his 
controversy with Samuel Ward of Westerly was the 
dominant factor in Rhode Island politics. Hopkins, too, 
was largely instrumental in the founding of the Provi- 
dence Gazette, and became its leading political contrib- 
utor. He was one of the first to realize the propaganda 
power of the press, and while he might perhaps not ex- 
ploit it quite so selfishly as some of his associates thought 

®° Hopkins’ biographer is of this opinion: Foster, Il, 50. That Hop- 
kins had seen the Boston letter is likely, since he had been associated with 
Godfrey Malbone in several mercantile ventures, including the fitting 


out of a privateer in 1741. Ibid., 1, 55, 79; W. P. Sheffield, The Priva- 
teers of Newport (Providence, 1883), 45- 

®6 Foster gives the best account of Hopkins’ life, though — wrote be- 
fore modern scholarship had made clear the economic and social back- 
ground of the Revolution. For a chronological list of the offices held by 
Hopkins, see Foster, Il, 253 ff. 
%? Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants, 54. 
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of doing,” it would be eminently correct to say that the 
Gazette was his personal organ for many years.” 
When, therefore, that journal heard, almost con- 
temporaneously with the event, that warrants had been 
issued for the Assembly “in Consequence of a Petition 
from a considerable Number of Merchants,” the voice 
of Stephen Hopkins must have spoken. Compare his 
language to the sheriffs: “Whereas,” he wrote, “Appli- 
cation hath been made to me, by most of the principal 
Merchants and Traders of this Colony, and many others 
of considerable Note, praying that the General Assem- 
bly might be called together as soon as conveniently 
may be, . .. And Whereas” — he was careful to add as 
makeweight — “I have received a Letter from His Ex- 
cellency Thomas Gage Esq. General and Commander in 
Chief of all His Majesty’s Forces in North America,” 
requesting this Colony to raise two Hundred effective 
Soldiers, to be employed against the Indian Enemies 
the next Campaign, ... You are therefore Commanded 
. . . to warn and Give Notice to every member of the 
General Assembly within Your county, that they meet 
at the Court House in South Kingstown on Tuesday 
the 24". Day of January instant at three of the Clock in 
®8 Nicholas Brown understood the private advantages to be obtained 
from “inspired” news releases. “I beleave that if a Stroke was put in the 
Newport paper truly giveing a State of the Rum Trade upon the Coast 
of Guinea it may prevent Menny Vessels from Pushing that way this 
fall, this is a Subject worth our Attention, a Small matter as 2 dols. will 
get it from the Newport into the Boston & York Papers or Phila.” 


Nicholas Brown to Moses, John and Joseph Brown, Sept. 12, 1764; 
quoted in Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, 272. 


®° Foster, Il, 47 ff. A political announcement by Hopkins occupies two 
and a half columns on the first page of the issue of April 7, 1764. 


70 General Gage to Hopkins, Dec. 6, 1763; R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 376. 
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the afternoon. . . .”"* So confident were the Rhode Is- 
landers of the effect the proposed Remonstrance would 
have that they were willing to meet in the dead of win- 
ter in a little country village to give it their official sanc- 
tion. 

And meanwhile the merchants were active. Whether 
or not there had previously been a committee in Provi- 
dence, there was one now, as a label attached to some 
of their work clearly shows. 


The foregoing State of the Trade of this Colony especially 
So much thereof as relates to the County of 
Providence, with the Several Remarks and 
observations Subjoined, were agreed to b[y the] 
Providence Committee, and put into the [hands of ] 
Nicholas Tillinghast Esq. to be communicated [to the] 
Newport Committee of Merchants for their 
Perusal, who is requested and fully empowered to 
represent them at Newport, and on their Behalf to 
agree to any Such Remonstrance Memorial or general 
Representation as on this Behalf shall be thought 
expedient and necessary. 

Silas Downer Clk 
Providence January 19, 1764—“ 


It is very likely that the committee mentioned was 
the same body that John Adams noted in his diary at a 
somewhat later date as a political club; he named as 


™1 For the warrant sent to the Sheriff of Newport County, Jan. 13, 
1764, see Correspondence of the Governors, ed. Kimball, II, 357. In the 
R. I. Archives are also preserved three other warrants sent at the same 
time, addressed to the Sheriffs of Providence, Bristol, and Kings Counties. 

72 MS., Moses Brown Papers (Miscellaneous Series), 1, 13; mentioned 
in Foster, Il, 244, note 2, but the connection with the later Remonstrance 
is not commented on. Also compare note 85. 

73 Works, Il, 181-182, the entry being for Jan. 20, 1766. Foster I, 
131, note, suggests that the political club was already in existence in 
1763-1764. 
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members Hopkins, Downer, and others. Both Downer 
and Tillinghast were closely associated with Hopkins. 
The former, a Harvard graduate of the class of 1747, 
lawyer and scrivener,™ was librarian of the Providence 
Library which Hopkins and others had founded.” He 
was later a Son of Liberty,” and accompanied Hopkins 
to the First Continental Congress as private secretary.” 
Tillinghast, an Assistant in the House of Magistrates 
from 1762 to 1765, was a prominent member of the 
Hopkins faction in Rhode Island.” From this it fol- 
lows that Hopkins was not only merchant, essayist, and 
governor, but committee-man as well; and it is not a 
forced conjecture, bearing in mind the relative stature 
and position of himself and his associates, that it was he 
who was the moving spirit of the Providence group. 


V 
The Providence “State of the Trade””™ which this 


club or committee drew up is in no sense complete, and 
might be more correctly styled a “Project for a State 
of the Trade.” The material it contains is quite unas- 


74 See his advertisements in the Providence Gazette, Oct. 1, Oct. 8, 
Oct. 15, 1763; also Jan. 21, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, Feb. 11, Feb. 18, 1764, 
when he and three other attorneys notify their clients to get executions 
from the clerk of court, “for it can’t be expected that besides lying out 
of our Fees we can afford to pay the Officers, or advance any more 
Money for recovering other Men’s Debts.” 

75 Providence Gazette, Aug. 27, 1763; Foster, I, 128 ff. 

76 Foster, Il, 78, note 4; and see note 121. 


7 [bid., citing Staples, Rhode Island in the Continental Congress, 20. 
For further details concerning Silas Downer, see D. R. Downer, The 
Downers of America (Newark, 1900), 34 ff. 


78 He appears as the signer of an open letter in the Providence Gazette 
for April 14, 1764, and had been mentioned in Hopkins’ letter the week 
before. See also R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 313, 353, 395- 


7® See note 72. It seems never to have been printed. 
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similated, and consists of five individuals’ contributions 
collected and copied in one hand; it is a first draft pure 
and simple.** One may suppose that the members of 
the committee wrote down their thoughts on the subject 
after an evening’s discussion, and that these were given 
to a clerk to transcribe.” 

The introduction to the Providence “Project” is to 
the effect that Liberty and Property form the inalien- 
able rights of Englishmen, and that the proposed re- 
newal of the tax on molasses will endanger both. This 
is followed with statistics of population — Rhode Is- 
land, 49,000 — and by calculations which put the total 
value of British goods consumed at £120,000 annually. 
Next comes a comprehensive survey of Rhode Island 
commerce, which places the amount of foreign molasses 
imported every year at 6,000 hogsheads, and gives a 
detailed recital of the commodities of trade and the va- 
rious means by which these are paid for. The coastwise 
trade is mentioned in some detail, and the introduction 
concludes with a mention of ships built for sale. 

The next contributor explains how Rhode Island’s 
trade has been influenced by the colony’s geographical 
situation, and estimates that at the time of writing two- 


8° At one point there is written, “ Hogsheads.” 


81 The “Project” is in the same handwriting as the warrants calling 
the Assembly, as are also quite a number of other papers in the state 
archives. The conclusion that all are the work of Silas Downer in his 
capacity of scrivener, is reinforced by Acts of the Assembly which direct 
that he be paid for copying letters and writing warrants to call the 
Assembly. Downer, 35. 

82 In South Carolina, however, the merchants preferred not to have 
ships of their own, since a great many vessels called there and took in 
freight at low rates. Moses Lopez to Aaron Lopez, May 3, 1764, telling 
of negotiations for the sale of the ship The Hope; MS., Newport His- 
torical Society. See also, on colonial shipbuilding, Providence Gazette, 
Jan. 7, 1764. 
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thirds of the population is dependent on commerce for 
its livelihood. The third co-author, after alluding brief- 
ly to the peculiar economic position of Rhode Island, 
points out that the proposed law would ruin the colony’s 
trade, that in consequence there will be no money to 
pay for British manufactures, and that thus the inevit- 
able result will be to force the colonists into manufac- 
turing even against their express desires. This is like- 
wise the argument of the fourth writer, who complains 
in addition that there is no profit in the trade to the 
British West Indies. 

The fifth and last collaborator shows that seamen and 
fishermen must lose employment if trade to the foreign 
islands is cut off, and in pointing out the dire result of 
such an occurrence, he mentions the service rendered 
by those occupations in the late war. This is followed 
by an interesting account of the trade in horses to the 
foreign West Indies, together with the usual relation of 
the commerce in “fish unfit for European consump- 
tion.” The author then turns his attention to the dis- 
tillery, remarking that the fittings for the stills repre- 
sent British manufactures, and pointing out that a great 
many classes of people are entirely dependent on the 
rum distillery for subsistence. In speaking of the profit 
on rum, the writer says: 

The Rum so made will turn out 25 or 30 per Cent Cheaper 
than if manufactured in the West Indies, which Surely is an 
advantage worth contending for, and of which this Colony 
hath as good a Right, as Englishmen and as Americans, to avail 
themselves of, as any of our Fellow Subjects in the Sugar Is- 
lands: Yea we might aver a much greater Right, were the Ne- 


cessities on the one Hand, with the unlimited Abundance on 
the other impartially considered. 
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Having thus made his moral point at the expense of the 
planters, he concludes by describing the rum trade to 
Africa, and shows that this traffic, far from harming 
British interests, actually aids them. In his arguments 
it is once more apparent that the agitation of 1763-64 
was not directed against the home government, but 
against the West Indians. The struggle at this time was 
between two groups within the Empire. 

The ideas in the document as a whole, while much 
the same as many in the Boston “State” and in the “Es- 
say,” are quite evidently independent of both. The 
Providence “Project” represents the consensus of mer- 
cantile opinion in that city, and if, in view of the simi- 
larity of the situation, its fundamental argument is 
necessarily that of the “State,” it does not at all follow 
that it was called forth only by the latter paper. It is 
moreover interesting to observe that while the Bosto- 
nians stressed fishery at the expense of trade in general, 
the Providence merchants merely mention the fishery 
— a striking indication of the differing interests of the 
two ports. 

The indorsement of the “Project” and a number of 
items in the Gazette™ clear up considerably the author- 
ship of the ensuing Remonstrance. It may reasonably 
be assumed that Tillinghast took the work of his friends 
down to the Newport merchants, who had probably 
gathered information and figures in much the same way 
as those in Providence. A joint committee, of which 
Tillinghast must have been a member, drew up a final 
draft, and it was this which was laid before the Assem- 


83 Providence Gazette extraordinary, April 16, 1764; Providence Ga- 
vette, Aug. 18. 
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bly.* The oft-repeated statement that Hopkins was 
the actual author of the Remonstrance® will not stand 
analysis. The Governor was too astute a politician to as- 
sume a prominent position when there was no necessity 
for doing so. Enough for his purposes that his ideas 
were being carried out; and he would hardly have jeop- 
ardized the success of the Remonstrance — or for that 
matter, endangered his own precarious tenure“ — by 
any action which might have antagonized the Newport- 
ers, who largely supported his rival. 

As it was, however, there was never any doubt of the 
Assembly’s action. Nicholas Brown, closely associated 
with Hopkins and probably a member of his club,” 
wrote to a friend on January 24: “Our General Assem- 
bly Meets this Day in order to give our Agent Instruc- 
tions to Join with Those of the other Colonys to Lay a 
State of the Trade of These Northern Colonys before 
the Parliament, and to prevent if Possable the Con- 
tinuance of the Sugar Act. We hope,” he added, “your 
Government has Join’d in this So Interesting an Af- 

** Providence Gazeile, Jan. 28, 1764. 


85 Foster, II, 40, 42, 50; State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations at the End of the Century: A History, ed. Edward Field (Boston 
and Syracuse, 1902), I, 215; Bicknell, History of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations (New York, 1920), Il, 721. S. G. 
Arnold, History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(ed., 1894), II, 247, contains an accurate, though brief statement. 

®® Ward had been Governor till May, 1763, and was again elected in 
May, 1765. R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 353, 431. Hopkins’ own estimate of 
the situation is shown by the fact that a month after the adoption of the 
Remonstrance he offered to end the struggle with a compromise; but his 
terms were not acceptable to Ward. Gammell, “Samuel Ward,” in 
William Gammell, LL.D.: A Biographical Sketch, ed. J. O. Murray 
(Cambridge, 1890), 121 ff. 

87 Foster, II, 48 n.; Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, 258 ff., 
283; and see note 32. The Brothers Brown, moreover, seem to have been 
in close touch with the Malbones. Kimball, 272. 
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fair.” This rather premature communication bears wit- 
ness to the perfunctory character of the legislative gath- 
ering; it was to be merely a ratifying convention. No 
quorum was present when Brown wrote, though the 
Governor and several members of the Legislature had 
set out on the day before; and the Assembly did not meet 
until the twenty-sixth.” On that day the Lower House 
passed the following Resolution: 


To the House of Magistrates 
January 26.. 1764 


Gentlemen. 


Resolved that his Honour the Governour be requested to trans- 
mit as soon as may be Copies of the aforegoing Remonstrance 
Authenticated under the Seal of the Colony to Joseph Sher- 
wood Esquire the Agent for this Colony in Great Britain and 
to direct him to present the same to the Lords Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations and take the most effectual Meas- 
ures [in Conjunction with the Agents of the Northern Colo- 
nies]** to Accomplish the Purpose intended by said Remon- 
strance provided the Agents of the Northern Colonies — that 
is from Pensilvania to the Massachusets Bay inclusive or any 
two of them unite with him in the same. 

Voted and past” 


The Assistants, however, seem to have felt a number of 
changes necessary: 


88 Nicholas Brown to David Van Horn, Jan. 24, 1764; MS., John 
Carter Brown Library. Van Horn was a New York merchant. 


8° Providence Gazette, Jan. 28, 1764. 


®° These resolutions are given here verbatim, since Bartlett’s trap- 
scriptions (the Rhode Island Colonial Records) are hopelessly inaccurate. 
No trace of any amendment by the Upper House appears there, R. I. Col. 
Rec., V1, 383, and the date of final adoption is incorrectly given. 

%! The bracketed words are indorsed on the MS. of the Remonstrance, 
but do not appear in the Journal of the Lower House. 

%2 Journal, R. I. H. of R., Jan. 26, 1764. 
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In the Upper House January 26th. 1764 


Read and concurred with the following Amendment to wit: 
Provided the Agents of the Northern Colonies that is from 
Pennsylvania to New Hampshire inclusive or any Three of 
them unite with him in the same. And that his Honour the 
Governor be also requested to write to the Lords Commissioners 
for Trade and the Plantations respecting the Subject Matter of 
the said Memorial. 
Voted and passed.** 

The following day this amendment was agreed to; 
the date of the Remonstrance is thus January 27, 1764,” 
and not January 26, as usually stated. Then, after sum- 
marily postponing consideration of General Gage’s re- 
quest for troops,” the Assembly adjourned till the last 
Monday in February, at East Greenwich in the County 
of Kent.” Well might the Delegates feel satisfied; 
they were the first legislature to make any official ut- 
terance directed at the new commercial measures, and 
the only one to take action before the Molasses Act was 
actually renewed. It was not long before news of the 
Remonstrance reached other colonies.” 

The document itself’ shows the influence of the 


%3 Journal, R. I. Senate, Jan. 26, 1764; Journal, R. I. H. of R., and 
indorsed on the Remonstrance. 

*4 Journal, R. I. H. of R., Jan. 27, 1764; and on the Remonstrance. 

®* R. I. Acts and Resolves, Jan. 26, 1764. No further action was ever 
taken. 

%6 Ibid., Jan. 27, 1764; Providence Gazette, Jan. 28. At this later 
session, the General Assembly granted a charter to Rhode Island College, 
now Brown University. 

*7 Newport Mercury, Jan. 30, 1764; Boston Evening Post, Feb. 13. 

8 R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 378; Providence Gazette, Oct. 20, 1764; and 
in the R. I. Archives, Letters [Green Binding], 1731-1767, No. 139. 
Bartlett’s transcription is wholly unreliable, and he has taken it upon 
himself to alter spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, to change fig- 
ures into words and vice versa, and to begin and end sentences otherwise 
than in the original. The following corrections should be noted: 379, 
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three mercantile sources already mentioned, the Boston 
“State,” the “Essay,” and the Providence “Project.” 
Without any attempt at elaborate textual comparisons, 
the arguments taken from each source may briefly be 
indicated. The first portion of the Remonstrance, down 
to the figures from the Newport Custom House, is taken 
largely from the introduction of the Providence “Proj- 
ect,”” while those figures seem to have been furnished 
by the Newport committee. The next part, dealing with 
the rum trade, has been taken from the “Project” also, 
the sentences about sorting cargoes to mutual advantage 
being reproduced verbatim.” The figures of molasses 
importations are original, though the argument based 
on the “present price” of that commodity comes from 
the Boston “State.” The paragraph relating Rhode Is- 
land’s trade misfortunes during the war is original, the 
rest being taken from the “Project.” The claim that the 
foreign trade is not injurious to Great Britain is drawn 
from the “Essay,” but the delightful touch which makes 
Indian uprisings on the Mississippi a direct and proxi- 
mate consequence of the Sugar Acct is not only original, 
but highly ingenious as well.*” The figures on the rise 
in price of West India goods, and the fall in price of 
paragraph 3, line 1, “includes” for “included”; line 3, “about 48,000” 
for “forty-eight thousand”; paragraph 6, line 5, “bear” for “bears”; 
page 380, paragraph 2, line 15, “£40,000, Sterling, yearly” for “£40,000, 


yearly”; page 381, paragraph 3, line 6, the original reads: “near 
Seventy thousand pounds Sterling.” 

*® The population of the colony, put at 49,000 in the “Project,” is 
given as “about 48,000” in the Remonstrance; but the value of annual 
imports from Britain, £120,000, is copied without change. 

109 R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 380. 


101 Jbid., VI, 382. It should be noted, however, that this was the 
period of Pontiac’s conspiracy, and that General Gage had asked for 
troops to be used against the natives. Accounts of Indian massacres had 
filled the newspapers all winter. 
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New England products, are from the Boston “State”— 
but they are respectively increased and decreased by the 
Rhode Islanders.’ The paragraph about Jamaica is 
original; and the final summing up on the inadequate 
molasses supply offered by the British West Indies is 
the same that has appeared in all three of the papers. 
And small wonder, since on that was founded the whole 
colonial complaint. 

The Rhode Island Remonstrance of 1764 is certainly 
a mercantile document. Merchants formulated its argu- 
ments, merchants laid it before the Assembly, which in 
turn was convened on the petition of merchants. It is a 
more readable paper than the Boston “State,” more fin- 
ished than the Providence “Project,” more convincing 
than the “Essay.” It lacks the lengthy tables and sample 
accounts of the Boston effort, though it has more solid 
facts than the “Essay.” Its predominant theme is this, 
that only through its commerce can Rhode Island pay 
for British manufactures; and while all three of the 
sources mentioned contain this argument — especially 
the “Project” — only in the Remonstrance is it made 
the principal point at issue. 


VI 


But the subsequent history of the memorial must have 
come as a severe disappointment to the merchants who 
journeyed down to South Kingstown in the snow to 
procure its adoption. The Assembly adjourned on Jan- 


102 Northern goods fell twenty to thirty per cent in price, according to 
the “State”; the Remonstrance put it at forty to fifty. West Indian 
goods, said the “State,” rose thirty to fifty per cent., but the Remonstrance 
considered that they increased in the same proportion that Northern goods 
decreased, viz., forty to fifty. R. I. Col. Rec., V1, 382; Andrews, 389. 
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uary 27, and had the Remonstrance been promptly sent 
to the Governor for remittance abroad, it might have 
gone on the same ship that carried the Boston “State” to 
Bollan and Huske.*” But an engrossed and authenticat- 
ed copy did not reach Providence until February 15, so 
that when the memorial finally arrived in England, the 
Sugar Act’ had already been passed. 

Blame for the delay, according to contemporary ac- 
counts, must be laid to Henry Ward, brother to Samuel, 
and Secretary of the Colony. The Secretary had, so it 
appears, delayed publication of the Colony’s Acts a 
number of times.’ Once he neglected to report a 
measure enfranchising a number of citizens until after 
the election for which it had been passed was over; the 
best that can be said for this proceeding is that it was 
perhaps typical of the methods of the Ward-Hopkins 
feud.*” Detaining the Remonstrance, however, was the 
last straw, and savage was the attack this conduct called 
forth. After a long account of Henry Ward’s past mis- 
deeds, a “Friend to the Colony”*” went on to relate 
that Governor Hopkins, “knowing the Secretary to be 
very dilatory in forwarding his Papers, earnestly de- 
sired” him to dispatch the Remonstrance as soon as pos- 


1°8 Providence Gazette extraordinary, April 16, 1764. 
14 4 Geo. III, c. 15. Its provisions fill up the entire issue of the 
Gazette on June 23, 1764. 

1°85 Providence Gazette, Nov. 12, 1763, Aug. 4, Aug. 18, 1764; Provi- 
dence Gazette extraordinary, April 16, 1764. 

106 Seventeen highly respected citizens of Providence raised £4,400 
“as may be the most Usefull in procuring the free Votes of the poorer 
Sort of Freemen in this Country . . . and more particularly them Who’s 
Surcumstances does not admit their Time, to the Injury of their Familys.” 
Kimball, Providence in Colonial Times, 282. 

1°T Providence Gazette extraordinary, April 16, 1764. This letter, 
though primarily political ammunition, is the source of much informa- 
tion relating to the adoption of the Remonstrance. 
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sible; that Ward promised to be prompt; and that mer- 
chants in the colony had written their friends in New- 
port, urging that the papers be sent. But the Remon- 
strance was delayed, notwithstanding all these efforts 
and the orders’ of the Assembly; “this was a fatal 
stroke!”*** Rhode Island’s exertions to meet the new 
measures had been rendered nugatory, and even when 
due allowance is made for the obviously political na- 
ture of the diatribes against Ward, the fact remains that 
no word was ever printed by the latter’s supporters 
denying the stories. It is therefore difficult to dismiss 
the attacks as mere partisan libels. The secretary had 
been negligent on too many occasions; coincidence had 
ripened into habit. 

Meanwhile the Colony had further reason to feel 
alarm. “Positive orders” had come for enforcement ;*° 
“the ministry are determined to make you pay for the 
peace you like so well.”** John Temple was exerting 
himself, though under trying circumstances,’ and his 
superiors were taking steps to end that bribery of col- 
lectors which had been such an encouragement to trade 
in the past."* Other disquieting news reached the mer- 

108 R. I. Acts and Resolves, Jan. 27, 1764. 

109 Providence Gazette, Aug. 18, 1764. 

110 [bid., Feb. 25, 1764; Newport Mercury, Feb. 27. 

111 [bid., Aug. 18, 1764. 

112 He advertised for information leading to the arrest of the persons 
who had carried off the sloop Rhoda, which had been seized for viola- 
tions of the Navigation laws. Providence Gazette, Feb. 25, Mar. 3, Mar. 


10, 1764; Newport Mercury, Feb. 20, Feb. 27, Mar. 12, Mar. 26, 
April z. 

118 The Commissioners of Customs printed a long series of announce- 
ments directed at the practice of taking compositions, the first of which 
appeared in the Gazette, Feb. 25, 1764, and in the Mercury two days 
later. 
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chants."* “There is a prodigious stride made by the 
West-India planters to prohibit trading to any of the 
foreign islands,”*”* and, taking a leaf out of the Rhode 
Islanders’ book, they prepared a counter-remonstrance. 


That in a late Assembly of the Island of Jamaica, a Motion 
was made and approved, to prefer a Memorial to the British 
Parliament, setting forth, that in the present declining State of 
the Sugar-Islands, nothing could tend more effectually to re- 
store the West-India Trade from Ruin, than putting a Stop 
to the further Distillation of Rum in the British Colonies of 
North America, commonly called New-England Rum; which 
together with large Quantities imported from the French Is- 
lands had so sunk the Demand for that Produce as to threaten 
a total Dissolution to the whole Trade. 


A terrifying prospect indeed, and as these selfsame 
planters were now so prosperous that they could pay all 
their obligations in specie, 
onists must have been at fever heat. Well might they 
exclaim, “The Northern Colonies are to be made the 
Dupes, Hewers of Wood, and Drawers of Water to a 
few West-India planters!’ 
news from London. The Stamp Act was passing through 
Parliament,'” despite strenuous efforts to defeat it, and 


14 Further military and naval activity, Providence Gazette, Mar. 10, 
April 7, 1764; rumored appointment of new admiralty judges, ibid., 
July 28; proposed new duties, ibid., April 14; Newport Mercury, April 


118 Providence Gazette, April 14, 1764; and see ibid., May 19. 

116 [bid., Aug. 25, 1764, from the Antigua Gazette of July 4. 

117 [bid., Feb. 11, 1764, printing a letter from Barbados. Per contra, 
hard money in Rhode Island “is become excessively scarce.” Godfrey 
Malbone, Jr., to Nathaniel Wheelwright, June 8, 1764; MS., Newport 
Historical Society. 

118 [bid., Sept. 8, 1764, reprinting letter by “The Farmer” from the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Aug. 23. 

119 Ibid., May 12, 1764. 
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117 


the resentment of the col- 


748 Ominous also was the 
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contemporaneously there appeared in Rhode Island the 
germs of ideas more usually credited to another period. 
Already a writer in the Gazette criticized,” as Silas 
Downer was to criticize it under the Liberty Tree four 
years later,” the unfortunate term “Mother Country” 
with all its distorting implications. Already some per- 
sons were beginning to advocate non-importation — 
clear-seeing folk, these, and ten years ahead of their 
time.’ Beginnings of constitutional theory make their 
appearance. One writer discussed the subtleties of in- 
ternal and external taxation, and formulated an argu- 
ment that bore a striking resemblance to the declara- 
tion that was to make James Otis famous.” And in 
England the first repercussions of the voice of protest 
were felt. The merchants “trading to North-America” 
appreciated the force of the colonial arguments, and, 
albeit selfishly, proceeded to take up the cudgels for 
their American customers.’™* 

The movement for intercolonial mercantile codpera- 
tion launched by the “Society for encouraging Trade 
and Commerce” was bearing fruit. Rhode Island, 

120 Providence Gazette, Aug. 18, 1764. 

121 4 Discourse, delivered in Providence ... upon the 25th Day of 
July, 1768, at the Dedication of the Tree of Liberty ... By a Son of 
ee Providence, 1768). For a reprint, see The Magazine of History, 


122 Schlesinger, 63, citing Providence Gazette, Oct. 6, 1764. See also 
ibid., Sept. 29, reprinting such a proposal from the Boston Gazette of 
Sept. 24; and the suggestion of “Publicola” that the colonists stop drink- 
ing tea, Providence Gazette, Oct. 13, 1764. 

123 Newport Mercury, April 30, 1764; Providence Gazette, May 5. 
The letter is dated Feb. 20, apparently at London, and is signed “S. F. 
V.” It was written at a time when perhaps nine per cent of Rhode Is- 
land’s population were enfranchised. James Truslow Adams, 316. 

124 Providence Gazette, Mar. 17, May 12, May 19, May 26, 1764, 
recording dispatches from various sources. 
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Massachusetts,’ New York,’* and Pennsylvania’ had 
sent memorials abroad, and though all these failed of 
their intended object, there had been laid a ground- 
work of men and of communications. By the summer 
of 1764 official committees had been formed, and soon 
these were corresponding with each other.“ These 
committees it was that were to deal with the Stamp Act, 
and on their foundation were erected the later and bet- 
ter known Committees of Correspondence. 

John Adams had spoken truly: the mercantile protest 
directed against the Sugar Act was the first portent of 
the coming conflict.” 


125 For the official memorial of Massachusetts, sent abroad in Novem- 
ber, 1764, see Petition to the House of Commons, Bowdoin and Temple 
Papers, 32. 

126 For accounts of the meetings of merchants in New York, see Provi- 
dence Gazette, Feb. 11, 1764; Newport Mercury, Feb. 13. The Gazette 
of Nov. 10, 1764, prints a New York dispatch dated five days earlier, to 
the effect that the New York legislature passed a Remonstrance at its 
last session. And see Andrews, 166, note 1. 

127 Providence Gazette, Mar. 17, 1764, Newport Mercury, April 2, 
printing a Philadelphia letter of Feb. 22; Providence Gazette, Nov. 17, 
1764, Philadelphia letter of Oct. 25. 


128 The Rhode Island General Assembly appointed a Committee to 
correspond with committees in other colonies as early as July, 1764. R. 
I. Col. Rec., V1, 403; also 406, 411, 412. For a letter which its mem- 
bers — Hopkins, Nicholas Brown, and Daniel Jenckes — addressed to 
Pennsylvania, see Sparks, Franklin, VII, 264. See also Tench Francis to 
Nicholas Brown & Co., Nov. 11, 1764; MS., John Carter Brown Library; 
and Nicholas Brown to Joseph, John, and Moses Brown, Sept. 12, 1764; 
MS., Moses Brown Papers, 1, 60. The latter refers to correspondence with 
a Boston committee. 

129 “Jealousy, that Bane of Society, has been the Cause of passing these 
Laws at Home; which will so embarras Trade, that they will be under 
a Necessity to repeal what they have done in a few Years; but the De- 
struction Tot trade] will be dreadful till their Eyes are opened.” Letter 
from a “Gentleman in a neighbouring Province,” Providence Gazette, 
July 7, 1764. 
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LETTERS OF LUCY LARCOM 
TO THE WHITTIERS 


GRACE F. SHEPARD 


fives a gracious and noble woman should develop out of 
the life depicted for us in Lucy Larcom’s book, 4 New 
England Girlhood, was to be expected. These few letters, hith- 
erto unpublished, show how fine that womanhood was. And it 
was so far a representative womanhood that Lucy Larcom could 
express herself freely on her religious beliefs and aspirations, her 
enthusiasms, and her affection for people, with certainty of 
understanding and sympathy from her correspondent. She was 
a teacher at the Wheaton Female Seminary from 1854 to 
1862. The following letters written by Miss Larcom to the 
poet Whittier are in the archives of Wheaton College. 


Wheaton Female Seminary 
Norton, Mass. Feb. 22,/55. 
My dear friend, 

I wonder if you can guess how frightened I was 
when I saw the announcement in the Era, that a book of 
mine would be published this season! I had begun to 
count it among the impossibilities, my time is so com- 
pletely broken into little bits here. But when I saw that 
notice, I said “Now it must be done.” Will it be a “breach 
of promise” if I shouldn’t succeed in finishing it? 

I doubt my powers as a story-teller, more and more. 
Still, I am willing to try, and fail, if it must be so, for 
the sake of the experience. I can think of things enough 
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to say, if they could only be made to hang together. And 
then, when I feel most like writing, a grave “must not!” 
rises before me, in the shape of a lesson in Moral Science, 
or a pile of compositions to be corrected, forty or fifty 
high. But the thing shall be accomplished, if it is among 
the possibles. I am somewhat in doubt about returning 
here another term, unless I can have more time allowed 
me. And yet I should hardly feel justified in leaving, it 
is so difficult to obtain a suitable teacher on short notice. 
The present term closes March 13th, and the next lasts 
from the first of April to July. 

I am not sorry I came here, for I have found some 
very pleasant studies in human nature, some agreeable 
disappointments; besides gaining new knowledge of my 
own capabilities and disqualifications as a teacher. But I 
wouldn’t like to stay here long; it is too far away from 
the hills and the sea: 

It was a great surprise to me to hear that my little 
Kansas song had gained a prize. I wrote it with the 
simple wish to write something that would do to be sung 
in so good a cause; not expecting to hear from it again, 
as it was announced that all the compositions sent in, 
would be retained. It is reward enough, to feel that 
words of mine will dwell upon the lips, and strengthen 
the hearts of the westward-bound pilgrims of freedom; 
but there ought to have been a better song than that 
among eighty eight. Indeed, I am more that half sure 
that mine owed its inspiration to a previously written 
one, “The Kansas Emigrants.” I have a great mind to go 
to Kansas myself; but I don’t suppose they are ready for 
the schoolmistress yet. 
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We are having a breath of spring to-day, thawing the 
frozen beard of Winter; he has been so genial a guest 
this season, I feel almost sorry to have him go. 

I hope it has been equally pleasant with you, and that 
your mother has felt the cold but lightly. 

When the days of long sunshine come, I hope to see 
you and Elizabeth again. 

How beautiful this world grows every year, with its 
blossoms, its snows, its shadows, its dear human friends! 
Oh! ’tis blessed to live, though sorrow and death are in 
the world. That thought of death seems saddest to me 
when I think that most of us will go away from earth 
with souls only half awake to its beauty and its life. 
Yet, since the soul and not the eye sees beauty now, 
must not the reality of earthly loveliness even, grow 
plainer when the films of mortality have fallen away? 

We have been delighting ourselves with your “Maud 
Muller.” More hearts than mine have thanked you for 
it, here; and we say with Mrs. Stowe, “Tell him to write 
another.” Surely, you ought not to let any such lie un- 
written. Such voices of blessing breathe into one, not 
sweetness alone, but unknown strength. 

Truly your friend, 
Lucy Larcom. 


Norton, April 17, 1856. 
My dear friend, 

It does not seem as if it was only a little more than a 
week since I was sitting in the Amesbury Cars, waiting 
for an avalanche of snow and earth to be removed from 
the track, for here we have all the music of birds, frogs, 
and April showers. I was quite delighted to keep that 
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long Eastern train puffing out its impatience, waiting for 
us at E. Salisbury, where it had kept people who felt 
their own importance full as much, waiting for it, so 
many times. I found your note at N-port on my return, 
the very last “L” on the list. 

Are you still unvisited of “care-charming sleep, the 
easer of all woes?” How strange! it is one of my woes 
that I cannot get unsleepy, permanently. I would send 
you some poppies, if 1 were wakeful enough to gather 
them. 

But, my dear friend, you must not let your home and 
heart-anxieties eat away your strength. — I saw a story 
of care and pain in your face, that I did not like to read 
there. — Why not leave caring a little while —is there 
not one “who careth for us?””— by the door you open 
for care to go out, rest will come in. There is comfort, 
peace, joy, — body and soul’s health, “more than we can 
ask or think” for you and for those you cherish. 

I have found great assistance in my “studies in lit- 
erature” from the books you lent me. I am to begin 
reading next week, I believe. In one thing I have fol- 
lowed Cicero’s plan, — left the introduction for the last 
thing. 

They have given me a half an hour more a day, this 
term. I hear but three classes, Modern History, Botany, 
and Geology, and am in school only from nine o’clock 
to quarter past eleven in the morning. The rest of the 
day I have for the scholars’ compositions and my own 
studies. It is much better than I deserve. 

I hope you will come here when you go to Providence. 
The cars come in the morning from P — and I think 
they leave at night, if you wish. 
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It would be a great gratification to me to see you, and 
there were some things I wanted to talk with you about, 
as I always do. 

I send you one of the pieces I gave to the Crayon. The 
others are in manuscript, shorter, but hardly worth copy- 
ing to send. I will show them to you. 

Ever your friend 
Lucy Larcom. 


My dear friend Norton, June 2, 1856. 


I am entirely “non-resistant” in matters pertaining to 
logic, and am but just lifting myself up from the over- 
throw of your weighty reasons for not coming to see me 
when you didn’t go to Providence. 1 hope thee won’t al- 
ways consider it “off the main track” to call upon thy 
orthodox friends. If, however, my character for ortho- 
doxy were as good as my reputation, I don’t know 
whether it would be safe for thee to come. How glad I 
am we didn’t live two hundred years ago. I fear me I 
should never have known a certain friendly family on 
the Merrimack, for who knows but I should have been 
as bigoted as my great-great-grandmothers, then? And 
I’m a little doubtful as to the reception such a Puritan 
as I might have been would have received among Quak- 
ers. Well, it’s a blessed thing that the world shakes off 
some of its dust as it turns round. 

I was in Boston a day or two last week, and attended 
some of the Anti-slavery meetings. The outrage upon 
Charles Sumner, and upon freedom in his person, was of 
course the all-absorbing theme. — And by the way, it 
has made me very sad to think how you must have felt 
those blows upon your friend. You had already too much 
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to bear. —It did seem too bad for Anti-slavery people 
to get up and proclaim their own petty dislike of Sum- 
ner and his political course, when perhaps he was dying 
a martyr’s death; it was hard to sit still and hear him 
pronounced “only a Northern slave-holder,” after all 
he had said in that noble speech, which truly was “worth 
dying for.” But these sentiments were met as they de- 
served. The heart of the people revealed itself in one 
long burst of sympathy whenever the name of Sumner 
was mentioned. 

We are indeed living in a revolution. It makes me 
ache to think I am doing nothing for the right, for the 
holy cause. What can one do? It is not very agreeable to 
sit still and blush to be called an American woman. 

After the meetings were over, I visited the Athenae- 
um. What a contrast between that quietness and the 
clamor of debate! I said Blessed be Silence! Although 
I knew that this was no time for it. 

I saw there the original “Dante and Beatrice” of 
Schoeffer. It is a most beautiful painting, but on the 
whole I do not like it as well as the engraving. There is 
a purity and appropriateness in that, which I missed in 
the draperies of red and pink against the bright blue sky 
of the picture. 

And yet I hope that there will be as much in the 
beauty of colors to make us glad hereafter as here; I 
mean I delieve there will be more, because the soul only 
sees subtlest shades of beauty, and the soul’s eyes will 
be fully opened then. 

I am glad you have a “Dante and Beatrice” and en- 
joy it. I don’t believe I would inquire where it came 
from, if I were you. If I enjoyed it, I should want to do 
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so for its own sake; and if I didn’t, it would be woful to 
feel that it was my duty to be grateful to somebody, 
when I wasn’t. 

I am pleased to hear that Elizabeth is going to write 
by and by, but she must not, until she feels quite able. 
I do not expect it of her, of course; and should be very 
sorry if she made an effort to do so, while feeble. 
Trusting June has come to you all with a blessing, 


Iam 
Ever truly your friend, 
Lucy Larcom. 
My dear friend, Norton, September 22. 1857. 


I thank thee for thy note, and for the kind criticism 
of my little poems it contained. And first of all, I want 
to tell thee what I have done about them. — One may 
be excused for using Friends’ language when one is 
friendly, mayn’t she? — 

Well, I called on Mr. Jewett, and asked him if he 
wanted to read some poetry. He replied that poetry was 
rather “out of his line,” and suggested Ticknor and 
) Fields. So last week I wrote to the latter gentlemen, and 
have just received a reply, which I enclose with the in- 
quiry whether your opinion agrees with theirs. If it does, 
I will put the MS. to sleep for this winter, if not longer. 
There is no reason that I know of, why I should want 
them published mow; and it may be much better to let 
them rest awhile. I said to myself, when looking over 
the pieces after I had arranged them to the best of my 
ability, “Rather slender, if you call this poetry.” And 
perhaps, if I wait, something will come to me which will 
put more stamina into the volume — if there ever is one. 
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— If I have begun to see my deficiencies, that ought to 
be one step forward. I have found great enjoyment in 
trying to speak out my thought thus far, though “with 
stammering lips and insufficient sound,” as Mrs. Brown- 
ing has it. I long and am ready to strive for nobler 
thoughts and more worthy utterances:—but the thought 
must come by inspiration, — and the utterances too, if 
genuine. After all, it is only to dive the highest there is 
in one, and then speech, and all that is external, will 
take its most beautiful form. I cannot conceive of a con- 
ceited poet — is there such a phenomenon. Oh indeed 
I might ask, is there conceit in any true thing? 

But I am wandering from the matter about which I 
began. I should prefer Ticknor to any other publisher, 
and regard his opinion on these matters highly. But he 
does not hint that he would ever be willing to examine 
my “specimens”; why he should say “good as they are,” 
I don’t understand, when he probably knows nothing 
about them. But I used your name, as you gave me leave 
to do, and perhaps he thought that an equivalent for 
their merits. 

I am glad you liked “Over the River,” and am most 
happy to have you make any use of it you think it can 
be put to, though putting it in that new Magazine 
sounds rather Jarge to me. I enclose another copy, with 
a few verbal alterations, which may or may not be im- 
provements. 

Your impressions of “Aurora Leigh” are just as I 
should imagine. “Not comfortable reading” by any 
means. I. wonder how, with my slow temperament, I 
like it so well; it must be by contrast. It is good for me 
to get stirred up and shaken soundly once in a while, I 
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find. Kingsley is one of these rousing people, and I de- 
light in him. And yet, isn’t it strange that these very 
ones, when they do say soothing things, say them with 
inexpressible tenderness? There must be depths in them, 
that are not found in smooth and level souls. 

I wish I had the other volume of Grimm here, to send 
you. I have not lost a particle of my childish delight in 
stories of goblins and fairies, and these are the genuine 
grotesque; none of the sentimentalism of modern fairy 
tales about them. 

It is good news to hear that your mother is better. 
I hope Elizabeth will gain, too, and that you will find 
time for a little more ruralizing(?) than Amesbury will 
afford. 

But it is pleasant anywhere now, if one is not crowded 
in among people too much. Our maples are beginning 
to turn. Autumn would be beautiful here, if we only had 
hills. I think I never saw so great a variety in the forest- 
colors as here; but then, one must go to see them; that 
is, the finest of them. There are trees all around us; set- 
ting them out and keeping them where they are, are 
strong points with Mr. Wheaton. I like it in him, only 
he has a fancy for fir-trees, the predominance of which 
gives our grounds rather a sombre look. 

I have just received the “Straight Republican” from 
W. S. Robinson, I presume. What do you think of it? 
I am not politician enough to know whether it is needed 
or not, and any paper with nothing but politics in it 
looks terribly dry to me. A little flower-border of lit- 
erature changes the aspect of things wonderfully. — 
But the name has a straightforward sound. 

Mary Blair is here, and remembers and speaks of you 
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often. She was very grateful for your word of remem- 
brance. 





Sincerely your friend 
Lucy Larcom 


Norton. Oct. 30. 1857 
My dear friend 

It has been in my heart to write to Amesbury these 
last two weeks, but I have been sick, and could not use a 
pen respectably for a little while. However, “Richard’s 
himself again” now, and I was so glad to receive a 
“Transcript” from you this morning, with that noble 
Cape Ann ballad in it, that inkstand, paper, and faithful 
steel walked into my service almost unbidden. 

What a relish there is in home-made poetry! But 
nobody makes these New England stories right hearty 
and wholesome, as you do. I do believe that all our life 
wants is real poets to make it really poetical. I am sure no 
enchanted blossom of the “Arabian Nights” ever daz- 
zled my childish dreams like the wonderful magnolias 
of “Gloucester Woods.” And our burial-places, tangled 
and overgrown with blackberry vines, within sound of 
the “smiting of the sea,” are poems in themselves. They 
deserve that more than a mere antiquarian should “wipe 
the moss from off the headstones, and retouch the faded 
lines.” There are some graveyards in Beverly that you 
must visit. How can you, a Quaker, enter into the-Puri- 
tan spirit as you do? But it is not so very strange, human 
nature being on the whole, rather an incomprehensible 
affair. 

I received, a few days ago, the poem “Across the 
River,” with a “respectfully declined,” from the office 
of the new Maga. I was not at all surprised, only that I 
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did not certainly know that you had sent it. With all 
deference to the judgment of the gentlemen editors, I 
think it is quite a decent little poem, with the changes 
you made; and it is a much greater pleasure to me, to 
know that you liked it, than it would have been to see it 
in print among acknowledged seers and songsters. But 
I am sorry you had your trouble for nothing. 

I have just had a glimpse at the “Atlantic Monthly” 
for the first time. What do you think of it? In its external 
appearance it is certainly good, and some of those little 
poems are gems, “Santa Filomena” specially. Did Lowell 
write “The Origin of Didactic Poetry”? I don’t like it, 
whoever did. That closing couplet 

“Put all your beauty in your rhymes, 

Your morals in your living.” 
I feel particularly inclined to quarrel with. Not that I 
like “Didactic Poetry,” or believe that there really is 
such a thing. — Pope never seems to me anything more 
than an elegant versifier of aphorisms and satires — 
they are not poetry. — I believe in but one Beauty, the 
twin of Truth, and the subtle essence of all that is sweet 
and deep and noble, in letters, morals, religion, and 
everyday life. I think that poetry would lose its very 
soul, if it ceased to breathe out moral lessons; though of 
course, no one wants it to be “preachy.” But then, if 
there must be sermons, I would rather hear a poetical 
than a prosy one. Is not the real objection against ser- 
mons in general? If the poetry of nature and of nobly- 
uttered human lives were left to do their work, if peo- 
ple would listen to them, what need of any other preach- 
ing? 
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But I am forgetting, as usual, that even a friend’s pa- 
tience may have limits. — 

Love to your home-circle. I mean to write to E. very 
—_— Truly your friend 

Lucy Larcom 

The following letter, dated May 24, 1860, must, I think, 
have been addressed to Elizabeth Whittier. Note the message 
to “brother G.” and remember that Whittier was called 
Greenleaf in the family circle. 


Norton. May 24./60. 
My dear Lizzie; 

You have not, I suppose, received one of the many 
letters I have thought to you, for want of time for a 
more tangible method of communication; if you had 
there would have been an overflowing drawer by this 
time; or, rather there would have been no lack of fire- 
kindling at your house. I have given up writing letters 
this spring; out-of-doors it is so pleasant and within 
doors affairs are so pressing, when I am in. 

But I give myself the freedom of earth and air, and 
find great comfort among the birds and “creeping things 
innumerable” (saving snakes and id omne genus) only 
regretting that for the present I must move more after 
the fashion of the latter than the former. 

We have been having some lectures on Natural His- 
tory, and our interest in the world without is all awake. 
I have formed some new acquaintances among the birds; 
there are a great many here, and to me they are the great 
charm of Norton in spring. It is very musical around the 
house in the early morning, and I have some difficulty 
in getting my dreams untangled from the “linked sweet- 
ness” of the notes of linnets, thrushes, robins, larks, and 
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many unnamed singers, in season for breakfast. Then, as 
day advances, the dark fir trees grow bright with the 
passing flash of the goldfinch and the oriole, and the 
pretty little “yellow-poll warbler” one of my new ac- 
quaintances. I love to see these golden birds, yellow- 
polls and hemp-birds flitting among the dandelions, like 
so much solid and living sunshine. But perhaps, Lizzie, 
thee doesn’t like yellow flowers: — I am sure, then, thee 
would like a walk into “Neck Woods” (not the haunt of 
any mystical “Necken”) and hear through the pine- 
whispers, the chirp of the chewink, the bubbling note of 
the wood-sparrow, and if it is about sunset, a sweet 
liquid note that I call that of the hermit-thrush, though 
I have never seen the bird that utters it. 

But the birds are putting everything else out of mind. 
I cannot tell you how beautiful the flowers are to me this 
spring; and I truly feel interested in everything and 
almost everybody about me. I attribute it to improved 
health; of the bodily health I am sure, and soul’s health 
ought to come with it.— Yet I don’t expect to luxuriate 
with Nature long, and I suppose when I shut myself up 
with books, — as I must soon, or let my classes suffer, 
— the old headaches will come back. However “live 
while you live” is not so bad a motto for those who must 
be book-worms a large part of the year. 

Did you get some petrified lilies of the valley a while 
since? The real lilies are out now, and shame their im- 
perfect similitudes, doubtless. 

Are you well this spring? But you must not answer if 
you are not. — Remember me to brother G. and all the 


household. As ever, with love, 


Lucy Larcom 
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My dear friend: 

Last night my bright niece, Lizzie Baker, made some 
astronomical discoveries which I felt it my duty to com- 
municate to thee at once. She took a mirror to the top of 
the house to see Jupiter’s moons, and she did see them 
very plainly. At the top of Powder House Hill, close by, 
there was a light in the window of a shoemaker’s shop. 
She turned the mirror towards that, and behold, shoe- 
maker’s shops have also two moons! 

There are one or two bright lights far down by the 
depot, and on turning the mirror towards them, lo! the 
railway lights have also two moons! I went up and 
“made observations” for myself, and can testify that her 
discoveries are correct. From the roof of this house we 
get a wide sweep of country, and I don’t know how I 
might have distinguished myself by finding new satel- 
lites of the heavenly lights and the earthly, but for the 
fear of the “rheumatiz.” 

Now I want to know if thee, a staid Quaker, did con- 
sciously and unconscientiously “sell” us ignorants:— 
because I am going to report thee to the meeting, if thee 
did. I half suspected thee, when thee laughed at thy 
neice for thinking it was “something in the glass.” She 
knew more than the schoolma’am that time. And the 
vexation is that I don’t understand it now, — why things 
should look one thing in a mirror and another out of it. 
I wonder if we don’t see considerably more than our own 
faces when we look in the glass. The false thing has al- 
ways told me that I was rather an ordinary looking in- 
dividual, but I shall begin to think that I may be hand- 
some, after all! What a conceit for an old maid to get 
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into her head! And if it once does root itself, shan’t I 
become a very century-plant of vanity! 

— But enough nonsense. It is so showery I doubt 
whether I shall see Horace Currier today; but I hope 
he will call, sometime. There is much that is enjoyable 


here, in pleasant weather, for those who like the air and 
the sea. 


Our friends will have a drizzly day at the Shoals, I 
fear. Yet it does not seem to me like a storm that will 
last long. Annie Fields will hardly come to-day to see 
you; — and yet it was only a little cloudy this morning, 
and she is one of the early birds, so maybe she wili. 

I slept off the worst of my aches last night; only the 
cough and hoarseness are left, and they are nothing to 
bear! But I shall keep quiet for the present, because I 
don’t want to carry any such annoyances into the coun- 
try, when I go. 

Love to the neices 
Thine ever and truly 
Lucy Larcom 

Don’t forget that I am hoping to see thee here, with 
patience, and almost with faith. — Do see the doctor and 
get his help in fighting off the aches. 


Dear friend, thy “Missive” came to me, a welcome gift 
indeed,* 


And on the fifth, the date that I my birthday have to 
read, 


? Samuel T. Pickard informed us that “When Whittier published ‘The 
King’s Missive,’ in 1881, he sent a copy to Lucy Larcom. This is her 


acknowledgment of its receipt in verse. It happened to reach her on her 
birthday, March sth.” 
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Whether I like the text or not from which the graybeard 
Time, 

Preaches to me so solemnly about my bygone prime. 

I am not over-fond of dates, — I thought to let this go, 

Unnoticed, unannounced, forgot, oblivion-sunk; — but 
lo! 

The morning showered upon me flowers, with friendly 
greetings sent, — 

And then thy book — but that, of course, was simply ac- 
cident — 

If accidents there are, whereof I live in reverent doubt, 

Some One must surely plan the things that strangely 
come about, 

Some things too strange for me to stop and think of ; — 
by the way, 

Has March yet brought you at Oak Knoll a prophesy of 
May? 

Do blue-birds sing around you? Are the pussy-willows 
out? 

And do you almost see the buds of April smile and pout 

Around the wet roots of the oaks, upon the snowdrifts’ 
edge, — 

The saxifrage and columbine upon the mossy ledge! 

I see them in my visions, here — the chained flowers 
shall be free! 

The lovely miracle of spring again will surely be! 

— And thanks, dear friend, before spring comes, there 
blossoms in thy book, 

A May of poesy; there sings the river and the brook; 

There blooms the eternal hope, the joy that nevermore 
shall fade. — 

So let May come, or wait awhile, or hastened or delayed, 
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There bloom no flowers like Friendship’s; then for thy 
gift receive 
My birthday thanks, and evermore me gratefully be- 


lieve 


Thy friend, 
627 Tremont St. Boston Lucy Larcom. 
March 7, 1881. 
My dear friend: Beverly. Jan. 30. 1892. 


I have just finished another little book, and put it into 
the publishers’ hands, to come out at Easter. I want thee 
to know what I am doing, always. So I will tell thee a 
little about this. It seemed naturally to follow “As it is in 
Heaven”; I could not very well help writing it. The 
title is to be “The Unseen Friend,” — the thought is 
“As seeing Him who is invisible.” It is what the idea of 
Christ is and has been growing to be with me, as blended 
with the idea of the life unseen. 

I should have liked to talk it over with thee — I 
should have made it a better book doubtless. 1 shink it 
may be useful to many, and I am encouraged by the suc- 
cess of “As it is in Heaven,” now in its fifth edition — 
though that by no means indicates thousands. 

At any rate, the definiteness with which some great 
truths have come to me of late years, prompts me to try 
to put them before others as clearly as I may. — 

I have wished I might dedicate the little book to thee, 
— may I? The theme is one we have so often talked 
over, — it would be a genuine offering, on my part, of 
the friendship of years, and I should like to have one 
book of mine indicate something of what your friendship 
has helped me to see and to be, 
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—I shall not, however, feel hurt by a refusal, for 
there is more than one view of even a small matter like 
this; and you may prefer mot. Let Gertrude read this 
over, and perhaps she will answer it for thee. The print- 
ers will want the whole very soon, and these prefixes, 
&c, must be decided upon. 

I was so glad thee saw Phillips Brooks! He was full 
of the pleasure of his call when he came to see Mrs. 
Spalding and me, afterwards. 

I am hoping to arrange to go to Boston before long, 
for the rest of the cold weather. I have not been away 
for a month. 

Love to Joseph and Gertrude, 
Thine always, 
Lucy Larcom. 














GREENWICH HOSPITAL MONEY 


ALLYN B. FORBES 


T was the Stamp Act, so runs the thrice-told tale, which 

aroused the colonial population to a defense of their “right” 
to be taxed only in their own assemblies by their own repre- 
sentatives. And as the story usually goes, one is left with the 
impression that such was the first time that this particular fire- 
brand had been thrown among these loyally-disposed Ameri- 
cans. There is, to be sure, a certain rough accuracy in that inter- 
pretation, for certainly never before had that issue precipitated 
such universal furore. But, as it happens, the problem had al- 
ready come up, and, what is more interesting, the essential 
issue involved had been perceived by some colonials on at least 
one occasion before 1765. 

From 1696 to 1729 there was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment a series of laws regarding the support of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, an institution founded by Queen Mary in the last years of 
the seventeenth century for disabled seamen, for the widows of 
such of them as might be “slain, killed, or drowned in the Sea- 
Service,” and for such of their children as were “not of Ability 
to maintain or provide comfortably for themselves.”* As a 
means of increasing the revenues for its maintenance, and pos- 
sibly also of disabusing the beneficiaries of the idea that here 
there was something for nothing, it was provided that all sea- 
men “that shall serve His Majesty, His Heirs, or Successors, or 
any other Person or Persons whatsoever in any of His Majesty’s 
Ships, or in any Ship or Vessel whatsoever belonging to or to be- 
long to any the Subjects of England, or any other His Majesty’s 
Dominions” should pay the sum of six pence a month, this “al- 
lowance” to be collected as the Admiralty should decide. In 
1703 and 1711 supplementary legislation was passed exempt- 
ing among others from the payment of this monthly levy “such 
Person or Persons as shall be imployed in any Boat upon any of 


1 > and 8 Wm. III, c. 21 (1696). 
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the Coasts of Great Britain or Ireland in taking of Fish, which 
are brought fresh on Shore into Great Britain and Ireland, and 
every Person and Persons imployed in Boats and Vessels that 
trade only from Place to Place within any River of Great 
Britain and Ireland or in any open Boats upon the Coasts of the 
same.” * 

If this intended charity of the home government and its ac- 
companying obligations had hitherto escaped the notice of co- 
lonial sea-farers, it was brought directly to their attention by an 
enactment of 1729. In the preamble it was stated that the pow- 
ers specified in the previous act “not extending . . . to his Maj- 
esty’s Colonies, Islands, and Dominions in America, the said 
Duty of six pence per mensem has not hitherto been collected 
in any of the said Islands, Colonies, or Dominions, notwith- 
standing the general Direction in the said Act of the tenth of 
Queen Anne, that the same should be paid by all Masters, Own- 
ers, Seamen, and others employed in any Ships or Vessells be- 
longing to any of his Majesty’s Subjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Dominions thereunto belonging. . . .”* To 
stop up this gap — and there is no attempt to allot the credit for 
the legal sophistry which had created it—the provisions of the 
previous laws, including the exceptions in that of 1711, were 
specifically made applicable to the colonies, with the modifica- 
tion that fishermen, to secure exemption, must be bringing their 
catches on shore “to be consumed in the said Islands, Colonies 
or Dominions.” This legislation was in turn followed up by 
instructions to the colonial governors directing them to “be aid- 
ing and assisting” to those officials in the colonies designated to 
collect the tax.* 

Doubtless the authorities expected colonists to pay with grate- 
ful hearts. But there were some who did not take kindly to this 
seemingly small monthly payment. In Marblehead there was a 
group so ungrateful as to lodge a formal protest with the Gen- 
eral Court, praying that that body “would take some Measures 


2 10 Annae, c. 17 (1711). 

3 2 Geo. II, c. 7 (1729). 

* See transcripts of instructions to royal governors of Massachusetts at 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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for their Relief.”* The petition found a sympathetic response 
in the appointment of a joint committee which drew up instruc- 
tions to Francis Wilks, the colonial agent, that were adopted by 
both Houses and consented to by Governor Belcher on 3 No- 
vember, 1733. The contents of this document deserve publica- 
tion in full.° 


Sir 

Ever since the Tax upon Seamen called the Sixpenny 
duty for Greenwich Hospital, has been required here, 
there has been some uneasiness; but of late it has in- 
creased very much upon the demand of it from Fishing 
Vessels, that go out a fishing and many times return at 
night and never go to any other Port but return into the 
Harbours of Marblehead, Salem, Gloucester etc where 
the Sloops or boats respectively belong, and as this tends 
very much to discourage the fishery (struggling already 
under great difficultys and hardly supported) it must 
conduce to the Hurt of the Nation in General, as well as 
this Province, for it is very well known that the produce 
of the Fishery as well as every thing else we have Cen- 
ters in Great Britain to help towards paying the Bal- 
lance always lying against us for their Manufactures and 
particularly woollens. If therefore we can Demonstrate 
the following particulars we hope Relief will be granted. 

First That Exacting this duty will be a National 
Damage as well as hurtful to those particularly con- 
cerned in this fishery. 

Secondly That these fishermen fall within the Reason 
ef the Act of Parliament exempting open boats and Ves- 
sells catching fish to be consumed fresh. 


5 Acts and Resolves, XI, c. 104, 693 (23 Dec., 1732). 
® Massachusetts Archives, XLII, 428-9. 
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Thirdly That it bears on our Rights as English Sub- 
jects to levy and exact this duty. 

Fourthly That it is not Consistent with the Rules of 
Justice that this Duty should be required. 

But first we are to shew that Exacting this duty will 
be a National Damage for it is obvious that the Fish 
which is caught by these Fishermen must pay it, this is 
all these men have to depend upon to pay that duty and 
every other Charge; and it is also as apparent that our 
Neighbours the French are Continually Rivaling us in 
the Fishery and should they once be able to undersell us 
in the foreign Marketts they must and would according 
to their earnest desire and long and Constant Endeavour 
sink this business and Consequently prevent the pay- 
ment of a very large Summ in Silver and Gold from 
Spain, Portugal and the Streights in Great Britain for 
their Manufacture almost wholly and consequently must 
take away the Employ of a great Number of People in 
England; Now that this duty small as it seems to be 
must produce this great Event, will appear if we Con- 
sider that the French do already sell their fish so low 
that the men that Catch the fish here are put to great 
difficultys to get such a Wretches Subsustence as they 
have, and great Numbers Continually run back and 
finally come to nothing at all; and the neat profitts of 
great part of them at the years End is not so much one 
year with an other as this duty. And this is so apparent 
that the places where most Fish is catch’d and most Fish- 
ermen dwell are universally supposed to be the most in 
debt of any of the Province, and altho this may seem to 
be but a small matter, yet a little weight to a burthen a 
man staggers under already, will Crush and Sink him. 
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Secondly These Fishermen fall within the reason of 
the Act of Parliament exempting open boats and vessels 
catching Fish to be consumed fresh, for doubtless the 
reason of that Exemption is that they are mostly very 
poor and Indigent people that will hardly support them- 
selves with this Exemption and yet are very necessary 
and conducive to the Convenience and Comfortable Sub- 
sistence of his Majestys good Subjects in General and 
whether we Consider the one or the other part of this 
reason none have it more Evidently than the Fishermen 
we are speaking of, for they are poor to a Proverb, yet 
are the great Instruments of furnishing his Majestys 
good Subjects here with the Necessarys of life, they re- 
ceive in great quantitys from our Mother Country and 
Consequently are equally Instrumental in supporting all 
his Majestys good Subjects in Great Britain that furnish 
those Necessarys. There was probably another reason 
which determined the Wisdom of the British Parlia- 
ment to grant this Exemption, Viz that such men are 
frequently at home and not out of the way of Service in 
the several Towns to which they belong and exposed to 
more expence than Men that go upon long Voyages, and 
in this also these fishermen partake equally with them 
and more than most of them, as they more frequently 
go out and return generally every day, and are called 
upon to do the dutys of the militia as if they Constantly 
resided on shore. Thirdly Levying and Exacting this 
duty seems to be Contrary to the Priviledges of His 
Majestys good Subjects as Englishmen as it is a Tax laid 
where we have no Representative’ and should it go 
through we should have Nothing to Lay the Publick and 


T Italics are the Editor’s. 
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great Charge necessary to support Government among 
our selves upon, for if the Polls of these Fishermen may 
be taxed why not the Polls of those who live on Shore 
who do no more Duty than they and if all Polls why not 
the reall and personal Estate of all, and so nothing left 
for us to support the Government by but 

Fourthly This duty seems not Consistent with the 
rules of Justice as it is Exacted from men that spend their 
Lives for the good of others getting Little and most 
nothing for themselves and as they seem no more In- 
titled to any priviledge in the Royal Hospital at Green- 
wich than any Landmen whatsoever that is not taxed and 
why they should be distinguished by a burthen where 
they dont differ in priviledge we can not see. 

We must leave it very much to your discretion as to 
the method of seeking Relief under this difficulty. The 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations have 
our affairs under their Care and therefore it may prob- 
ably be left to Apply to that Honorable Board and 
doubtless if they shall think it proper to Represent in our 
favour we shall succeed. You will not be unmindful to 
press the Merchants trading here, and that depend very 
much upon the Fishery for their Returns, to give their 
Assistance on this Occasion; for should the French get 
the Ascendant (as there is great danger) the Merchants 
goods must perish upon his hands or Else he must send 
them without returns. 

In a letter dated 12 February, 1733/4, Wilks acknowledged 
receipt of these instructions: “I have given in a Memorial to the 
Lords of trade upon the matter . . . They have it under Con- 


sideration. I shall do all I can to get a recommendation from 
them in Order for a Relief but fear it can only be done by a 
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Clause in an Act of Parliament. I shall be able to say more of it 
in a little time.”* 

A month later he had not yet received a report from the 
Board of Trade but had been told by the Secretary that “some 
of the Lords have signified their opinion that it is a very rea- 
sonable thing. I shall have an answer the first Board that meets, 
and if favourable make proper application for a Clause in some 
Act of Parliament.” The committee of the General Court in 
charge of the matter urged in reply that he continue to prosecute 
it and that he remember that “the Interest of the Merchants in 
London is certainly concerned that the Fishery may be eas’d, 
for it is almost ready to sink.” *° 

Wilks’ optimism proved to be extravagant, for he reported a 
year later (29 March, 1735) that after having conferred with 
various people in authority he found “all of the Opinion that no 
Authority can excuse them from paying it but that which en- 
joyn’d it, an Act of Parliament, and to obtain an Act for that 
purpose were it ever so agreeable must cost about One hundred 
pounds.” ** He was again instructed to use “his utmost Endeav- 
ours,” but there seems to have been no specific authority given 
him to fortify his exertions with the funds which he had indi- 
cated as necessary for success. The issue was still in the air the 
following year when on 26 May the Speaker of the House sub- 
mitted to that body a letter from Wilks enclosing among other 
things “Printed reasons for exempting the Fishermen of New 
England from paying the six penny Duty to Greenwich Hos- 
pital.” ** By that time, however, the General Court seems to 
have lost interest in the matter, for from its reply to Wilks one 
can judge that the boundary question was uppermost from then 
on and that the cause of the fishermen was allowed to drop. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the importance of this episode. 
Indeed, for a proper light upon the relations between the colo- 

§ Massachusetts Archives, LII, 430-2. The printed journals of the 
Board of Trade contain no reference to such a memorial. 

® Massachusetts Archives, LII, 433. 

10 Ibid., 436. 

11 [bid., 442-3. 

12 House Journal. 
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nies and mother country at this time the fact that the tax was 
paid throughout the colonies as a whole is of far greater signifi- 
cance than this protest. In 1732, out of a total of £8016 re- 
ceived by the Hospital from this source, £636 came from Amer- 
ica.** Of the four grounds on which this protest was based the 
constitutional one, soon to be very much to the fore, now re- 
ceived the least consideration. There is no suggestion here that 
the argument was devised by radicals working amid the din of 
rioting mobs and with those familiar comrades, tar and feathers, 
at their side with which to convince doubters. Yet at a time 
when struggles between colonial assemblies and royal governors 
for control of finances were constant features in local politics, 
this case can not be dismissed as a mere aberration. It shows that 
long before things came to the boiling point there was beneath 
the surface uneasiness and suspicion, the grounds for it still so 
vague as to leave most people probably quite unaware of it, and 
yet by slow and steady cultivation capable of producing in the 
end a fruitful harvest. 


13 C, M. Andrews, Guide to Materials for American History in the 
Public Record Office of Great Britain, Ul, 62. 














HUNTING INDIANS IN MASSACHUSETTS: 
A SCOUTING JOURNAL OF 1758 


ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


N 1757, the Great and General Court of Massachusetts made 

a new resolution to rid the colony of the “Indian enemy.” 
The bounty on scalps was increased from £250 to £300, a sum 
likely to inspire the needy as well as the adventurous.’ Scalp- 
hunting was not only a sporting pastime: it was a profitable busi- 
ness.” The statute which follows, will serve as an introduction 
to an interesting first-hand account of a scouting trip to “the 
Eastward”: 


Resolved that there be allowed and paid out of the 
Publick Treasury to any Number of the Inhabitants of 
this Province not in the pay of the Government who 
shall be disposed to go in quest of the Indian Enemy, and 
shall before they go signify in Writing to some Military 
Officer (not below the degree of a Captain) in that part 
of the Province from which they shall go, their Inten- 
tions with their Names, the following Bounty Viz. For 
every Indian Enemy they shall kill and produce the 


1 The Acts and Resolves of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay 
(Boston, 1869-1922), III, 218 (passed October 14, 1744): bounty of 
£100 for killing and scalping an Indian. 

Ibid., 111, 342 (passed April 23, 1747): £250. 

2 A comparison of professional rewards in money may be of interest. 
See Boston Record Commissioners Reports, XIV, 307-308 (Town meet- 
ing, May 10, 1757): “Voted that the Sum of One hundred and twenty 
Pounds be allowed and paid unto Mr. Peleg Wiswall for his Salary as 
Master of the North Grammar School for the ensuing Year . . . One 
hundred and twenty Pounds to be allowed and paid unto Mr. John 
Lovell for his Salary as Master of the South Grammar School the ensuing 
Year . . . One hundred Pounds to be allowed and paid unto Mr. David 
Jeffries for his Services as Treasurer of the Town the year past, and for 
all his Expences in that Office.” 
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Scalp to the Governor and Council in evidence, the Sum 
of Three hundred Pounds; 

For every Indian Enemy they shall Captivate and de- 
liver to the Governour and Council, the sum of Three 
hundred and twenty Pounds. 

And that the Chief Officer of such Party keep a Jour- 
nal of his proceedings during his March and return the 
same unto the Secretary’s Office.” 

The practice encouraged by this enactment is illustrated in a 


picturesque and circumstantial manner by the journal of James 


Cargill, of Newcastle, Maine: 


Memorandum of my Transactions at the Eastward 

May the 2¢ 1758 Went to Whisacasick and Got 
Nathan Gove to go with me so we Gave in our Names 
and Intentions to Captain Williams But we had no prop- 
er Weather for Seting out Before the 8t* When we Set 
out for Sackasawokkike By Land and got to the first 
Middow on the Millriver Brook and there Camped that 
Night — 

the 9** Marched up Between the Long Middow and 
Roonpick got a little above Burn Camp and there 
Camped that Night— 

the 10° Marched about N EB E to head Samarescotta 
Pond and about Nine a Clock Came upon Some Mogga- 
zeen trackes and about Eleven a Clock heard a Gun which 
Bore about NE of us and as we Judged at Some Consid- 
erable Distance from us and about a Quarter of an hour 
after heard another the Same was So halted about Half 
an hour But heard no more So went on about a Mile and 

® The Acts and Resolves of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 
XVI, 13 (passed June 1, 1757): “The foregoing Encouragement for 


Captives and Scalps to be allowed for the space of one Year, from the 
roth of June next and no longer.” 
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So Stayed on a hill which Lay Betwixt two Ponds untill 
about four a Clock then went on about two Miles further 
on to Some other Hills So went from hill to hill to try 
to Discover their Smook But Could See none and on our 
way Saw many tracks and Places where men had Layed 
and about an hour before Sun Setting heard two Guns 
which Bore about SS W of us So we returned and 
Camped Betwixt the Ponds where we were before — 
the 11% In the Morning Left my Partnar with our 
Packes So went as Privitly about as I Could to try to 
Make Some Discovery and Saw Many Signs where they 
had Been not Long before and about Nine a clock went 
away again on to a hill to Indavour to Discoveour the 
Smook But Saw Nothing Remarkable untill I was with- 
in about a Quarter of a Mile of my Partnar when I Saw 
an Indian which Came within about ten Yards of me be- 
fore he Saw me But as Soon as I Saw he had Discovered 
me I Shot and killed him So Charged my Gun But Could 
See no More So went and Scalped him and was Going off 
But Saw two Indians att about Eighty Yards Distance 
and as I was Looking at them before I was aware I was 
Shot at by a French Man which was behind me that I 
had not Seen which Shot Struck my Powderhorn and 
Broke it and before I Could Get Clear of the Danger of 
my horn and turn to him he was So Close in upon me 
that Just as I Shot at him he Struck my gun to aside and 
took Hold of me and Speaking in Good English offered 
me good Quarters But not Being willing to Submit to 
his Proposals I Claped my Pistol to his Breast and 
Snaped her But She flashed by which Means I Got out 
of his hands and Got hold of my own Gun again and 
Struck him on the head and Broke my Gun and he fell 
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But their was an Indian near by Alltho he never offered 
to help him when he had hold of me and as I Run I Saw 
two Indians follow me and When I had Got about half 
way to my Partnar I Hallowed as loud as I Could and 
when he answered they Quit following me and Run An- 
other way and as they turned I thought I heard one of 
their Guns Snap and as I Run I Draped the Scalp, So 
we Set off for home as fast as we Could and I Spat Blood 
all the way Being Strained with the Scuffel I had with 
the French Man when we had Run about two Miles and 
was on a hill we Saw the woods on fire, and when we got 
home we Got ten Men more to Go with us to Look for 
the Scalp But I was not able to Go before the 15** when 
we went and found it. — 
James Cargill.* 
On his return, Captain Cargill presented a petition for the 


bounty which he had earned. The records indicate that the 
Committee settled his claim promptly: 


June 7 1758 The Committee upon the Petition of 
Capt James Cargyl praying that the sum of three Hun- 
dred pounds be allowed and paid him for killing one of 
the indian enemy on the eleventh of May last, beg leave 
to report as follows — That it appears to said committee 
that the said James and one William Gove did on the 
second of the same May certify in writing under their 


* Manuscript in the Massachusetts Archives, 38 A, 300-301. The fol- 
lowing news item appeared in The Boston Weekly News Letter, May 18, 
1758: “We hear from the Eastward, That Capt. Cargill and another 
Man being in the Woods, and having separated, Cargill spy’d one of the 
Indian Enemy, whom he shot at, kill’d and scalp’d; but a French Man 
coming up fired upon him and shot away his Powder-Horn; upon which 
Cargill presented his Pistol, which not going off, knock’d him down with 
the But-End of his Gun; presently after he was pursued by two Indians, 
upon which he call’d to his Companion, who answering, they halted and 
he escaped, but drop’d the Scalp in his hurry; and ’tis said, has since 
gone back to look for it.” 
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hands unto one Jonathan Williamson Captain of a mili- 
tary foot Company in Whiscasick that they were going 
out in Quest of the indian enemy — That on the elev- 
enth of the same May the said James did kill and scalp 
an Indian enemy, that the said James produced an indian 
scalp to the Committee, and upon oath declared that he 
killed and scalped an Indian as aforesaid, and that after 
He had killed and scalped him, He was pursued by the 
enemy, that in his retreat he run upon a tree which was 
fallen, that wounded him sorely and which caused him 
to drop the scalp aforesaid — that some days after, He 
with a party of Men went out to search for the scalp and 
the dead body of said indian, the latter they could not 
find, the former they found by the tree where the said 
James dropped it, in his retreat aforesaid, and that the 
scalp now presented is the very scalp He there found and 
that He has not the least doubt in his own mind but that 
the scalp found as aforesaid was the very scalp He took 
of the Indian which He killed on said eleventh of May 
Wherefore the Committee are unanimously of opinion 
that the said James is intitled to three hundred pound 
for killing said indian and that said sum be allowed and 
paid out of the Publick Treasury pursuant to a Resolve 
of the Great and General Court passed on the twenty 
eight day of May 1757 

) by Order of the Committee 

Samuel Waldo.* 


5 Manuscript in the Massachusetts Archives, 38 A, 301-302. 




















LONGFELLOW AND MRS. SIGOURNEY 
GORDON Ss. HAIGHT 


| begs most ladies of her century, Mrs. Sigourney (1791- 
1865) the Hartford poetess, was punctilious about birth- 
day greetings. Accompanied by more or less appropriate volumes 
selected from her own works, her kindly letters went forth, 
often to complete strangers. And at times when her feelings 
overflowed, there would go with them anywhere from a dozen 
to a hundred lines of verse expressing her good wishes. One of 
these effusions was provoked on February 27, 1856, on the oc- 
casion of Longfellow’s forty-ninth birthday. At the time he and 
Mrs. Sigourney were the most popular American poets. Her 
fame had been longer established, for Longfellow was only a 
child of eight when in 1815 her Moral Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse* endured “the ordeal of the publick.”* And although his 
reputation now overshadowed Mrs. Sigourney’s, it should be re- 
membered that her dilute and pious verses had created and fed 
for years the enormous audience that welcomed Longfellow so 
heartily in the forties and fifties. The American Hemans had 
done much to prepare the way for him “who struck the lyre of 
Orpheus.” * 

Longfellow’s first letter is dated March 7, 1854.* His sister- 
in-law’s governess, it seems, was desirous of starting a school 
with the help of her mother and two sisters. Knowing of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s early experience in conducting one in Hartford, 
(for the romantic story of how the schoolmistress, Lydia Hunt- 
ley, had married the wealthy merchant, Charles Sigourney, was 
included in all the biographical sketches of the lady that en- 
livened the magazines of the period) he wrote to ask if he might 


? Lydia Huntley, Moral Pieces, in Prose and Verse (Hartford, 1815). 


? From a letter of Mrs. Sigourney to Theodore Dwight, Jr., May 7, 
1832, in the New York Public Library. 


3 See Mrs. Sigourney’s greeting below, 534. 
* Hoadley Collection, Connecticut Historical Society. 
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give them a letter of introduction to her. Mrs. Sigourney an- 
swered the letter promptly and filed it away with care; and in 
her little birthday book she put down his name, if it were not 
already there, with the date, February 27, 1807. 

In the next eighteen months the death of her husband and of 
her stepson and the marriage of her only daughter left Mrs. 
Sigourney no time to compose birthday greetings. But by the 
beginning of 1856 she was settled calmly and not unhappily in 
widowhood, with plenty of leisure for such diversion. She had 
watched with professional interest the spectacular success of 
Hiawatha, published a few months before, of which more than 
eleven thousand copies had been sold by January first, when 
Longfellow noted in his journal that they were going at the rate 
of three hundred a day.* The popularity of the poem was rivaled 
only by that of the innumerable parodies that fluttered in its 
wake, coming to Longfellow “from all quarters—even Cali- 
fornia.” ° Mrs. Sigourney’s facility in impromptu verse is partly 
explained by the fact that she modeled most of her poetry on 
that of others so that her task was, in effect, simply to set new 
words to their music. It is not surprising, therefore, when she 
came to Longfellow’s name in her birthday book, that her 
verses fell naturally into the meter of Hiawatha. 


BIRTHDAY OF THE Poet LonGFELLOW 


Do you ask me, College-Student, 
Poring o’er historic annals, 

What event this day recordeth 

In the past, or in the present, 

To commend it to the future... 
Take your seat within the rail-train 
Notwithstanding all the hindrance 
All the peril and disaster 

That the people have encountered 


5 Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 
1886), Il, 272. 


® Idem., Ul, 274. 
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In this tightest of all winters, 
Winter that hath conquer’d steam-craft, 
Held the lecturer from his audience, 
Stamping their impatient boot-heels, 
Split the water-pipes and cisterns, 
Plagued the house-maid and the brake-men 
Maimed the iron-steed and driver, 

Iciest winter, most unthawing, 

That our oldest man remembers, 

Man of ninety years remembers . . . 
Onward press, and ask the Mountains, 
Guarding with reflective foreheads 
Maine, our most northeastern sister, 
Ask, and from their breezy tree-tops ... 
Will those solemn mountains answer, — 
He, whom grey-hair’d Europe honors 
He, who struck the lyre of Orpheus, 
Won the lore of many nations 

Bow’d the stiff-back’d Runic legends 
Into Anglo-Saxon metre, 

Sang the “skeleton in armor”, 

Snatch’d the Norsemen’s mystic tower 
On the pleasant isle of Newport 

From the winnowing of the wind-mill, 
Slanders of the cotton-spinner, 

Sang Evangeline the tender, 

Hiawatha, Hiawatha, 

On this day appear’d among us 

Dawn’d like tuneful star upon us. 

They will answer, they will tell you 

He is ours, and we’l] maintain it... 

We will fight if it be needful, 
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Fight with every crested hill-top, 
That would rival our pretensions, 
With New Hampshire’s white-capp’d lordlings, 
With Vermont’s green knights in armor, 
Old Wachuset, old Monadnock, 
Even, the princely Alleghanies, 
And the rocky chiefs of Mexic, 
Cordilleras, Cotopaxi, 
Popocatapetl, also, 
Should they bar our just pretensions . . . 
Then they bent their heads together, 
And I heard those mountains counting 
Sharply as at bankers’ table 
Warily, like board of brokers, 
*Seven times seven,—aye,—that’s his number 
Number of the years he’s measured, 
Three times nine of February, 
That’s the day he came among us, 
Dawn’d like tuneful star upon us. 
Don’t forget the date or number, 
Grave them on your peaks with lightning, 
Don’t omit to buy his portrait, 
Fold the rainbow round the figures, 
Round the figures, and the portrait, 
Keep them as a joy forever. 
*Written Feb. 27, 1856.’ 
Mrs. Sigourney’s friendly motive in sending these discursive 
lines is so apparent that it would be ungracious, were it neces- 
sary, to point out their absurd imagery or lack of taste. One 


7 Mrs. Sigourney, Gleanings (Hartford and New York, 1860), 93-97. 
In transcribing the poem from this carelessly printed volume, the editor 
has corrected a few obvious typographical errors, and has omitted thirty- 
four lines. Readers who may wish to admire this wock at full length, 
should consult Gleanings. 
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wonders a little how Longfellow received them. Did he re- 
gret a lost opportunity when he read that triumphant, two-word 
line, “Popocatapetl, also”? Was he flattered by the tribute? Did 
he enjoy the parody? His journal contains no comment,° and 
the letter of acknowledgment written soon after the poem ar- 
rived, ignores entirely the reference to Hiawatha. 


Cambridge, February 29, 1856. 
My Dear Mrs. Sigourney, 

Your most friendly remembrance of my birthday is 
very flattering and very gratifying to me; and the poem 
you send me so gracefully and beautifully done, that the 
short month must not close without first taking you my 
acknowledgements and thanks. 

It is rather startling when one gets into these sound- 
ings, and has to use the deep-sea line, and hears the cry: 
“By the deep, seven times seven!” This is heaving the 
lead pretty far away from shore: and it no longer brings 
up white sand only, but a little of the long grasses and 
sea-tangle, and one thinks of the ocean without sound- 
ings, towards which we are all sailing. 

How pleasant it is, while still in sight of each other, 
to exchange such friendly signals! 

Pardon my allegory, and believe me 
Your sincerely obliged 
Henry W. Longfellow.’ 


A charming letter it is, the sort one usually likes to im- 
agine poets writing one another. His quiet urbanity success- 
fully conceals his opinion of Mrs. Sigourney’s greeting. Yet it is 
easy to imagine him in the study at Craigie House, reading with 
growing impatience the references to water pipes, cisterns, 
house-maids, and brakemen; and even the well-intended com- 

® For this information I am indebted to Mr. H. W. L. Dana, the poet’s 
grandson. 

* Connecticut Historical Society. 
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pliment could hardly have dispelled from his mind the bataetic 
figure of Maine’s war-like mountains counting years like money 
changers, or the final, commercial caution, “Don’t omit to 
buy his portrait.” 

Longfellow’s modest injunction to pardon his allegory need 
not be taken too seriously. The figure of the soundings, neat 
and finished as it is, undoubtedly pleased the craftsman in him. 
The modern psychologist would ask, perhaps, whether some 
subconscious impulse urged him to a mild rebuke in showing 
Mrs. Sigourney with what ease and dignity such solemn 
thoughts could be expressed. Though he seems never to have 
used the idea for a poem, it may have recurred to him on his 
next birthday, when he wrote briefly in his journal: “To-day I 
sail into longitude 50°. Half a century old.” *° 
10 Samuel Longfellow, Life, Il, 294. 











COLLEGE GIRL AND SCHOOL MA’AM 
IN THE EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES 


VIOLA F. BARNES 


( of musty attic trunks have come these fragments of 
letters of the eighteen-fifties from the pens of two girls at 
college (or more correctly, a seminary) and a school ma’am. 
The first one was written in July, 1854, by Clara Torrey, the 
second in December, 1856, by Rachel Higgins, both students at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. The two together give us vivid im- 
pressions of life at this historic institution. Clara Torrey’s letter 
features the Fourth of July, celebrated as a protest against the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and shows the ferment which that meas- 
ure caused even in so isolated a community as Mount Holyoke 
was in those days. Only a few years earlier Emily Dickinson 
had written from the seminary to her brother at Amherst, 
“Won’t you please to tell me when you answer my letter who 
the candidate for President is? I have been trying to find out 
ever since I came here, and have not yet succeeded. I don’t 
know anything more about affairs in the world than if I were 
in a trance” —by which it is apparent that not every political 
event penetrated the college cloisters. But opposition to slavery 
was by 1854 more than a political matter in New England — 
it had become a crusade which swept all classes into its ranks. It 
was because the Kansas-Nebraska Bill represented in a very real 
sense the triumph of Darkness over Light that the girls turned 
“Sem Hall” into a charnel house. 

But seminary life had its lighter moments. The celebration 
in the orchard on the evening of Liberty’s death though still 
harping on the same theme is nevertheless on a much lighter 
note. Youthful spirits found vent in a political burlesque which 
was so “funny” that “Miss Jessup laughed till she cried.” 
Rachel Higgins gives us a pleasant picture of Thanksgiving with 
its dinner of “such foods as turkeys chickens, vegatables of va- 
rious kinds, mince pies pumpkin pies puddings,” etc. There was 
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also the “little social party” in the evening attended by village 
friends and “some students from Amherst.” 

The daily round of academic life included an incredibly long 
day, according to Clara Torrey, “from ten minutes past four, 
when the first bell rings till halfpast nine, when the retiring bell 
rings,” although Rachel Higgins seems to have started her day 
at five. To the modern complainers against daily chapel, it 
should be of interest to see how much of the day’s time was de- 
voted to services in the eighteen-fifties. Rachel Higgins took half 
an hour “for secret devotions before breakfast,” attended “devo- 
tions in the Hall” at nine-thirty for half an hour, evening pray- 
ers after supper and “section prayer-meeting” at eight o’clock. 
Domestic work was a part of the day’s routine, and included, be- 
side taking care of one’s room, housekeeping duties after break- 
fast (which came at 6.30) until 8.15, and extra help at such 
times as Thanksgiving, at anniversary (commencement) etc. 
One of these students was apparently a bit sensitive on the sub- 
ject of the domestic work, since she speaks with scorn of her 
friends who reported having heard she “had been making pies 
two hours a day and lots more about like that.” 

The school ma’am was Abby Coggswell, whose home was in 
a little village near Boston. She had been educated at Derry 
Academy in New Hampshire, where Mary Lyon taught before 
she founded Mount Holyoke, and afterward, because of her 
mother’s urging, she reluctantly took up the profession of teach- 
ing. Perhaps the same spirit which made Uncle John go to 
Galveston and Brother Henry to Minnesota and Uncle Ames 
to West Troy, drove her to seek adventure far from home on a 
plantation of Mr. Jesse in Virginia. It is plain to be seen that 
Miss Coggswell was destined by nature and interests for a 
housewife rather than a blue-stocking. Little pleasure did she 
find in teaching the young idea how to shoot. “I should like it 
I think” she admits, “if I was only qualified to teach but I am 
not nor ever shall be I think mother to blame for insisting on 
my teaching for I think I never was intended for it.” But when 
it came to studying southern life, particularly inspecting what 
people ate, she could describe the food with the same enthusiasm 
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as Keats in his “Eve of St. Agnes.” She was immensely impressed 
by the pickles and preserves, and even grew to like cornbread, 
but a homesick wave left her longing for mother’s Boston baked 
beans and brown bread. She was eager to pass on to her relatives 
new recipes (as she did with the sweet potato pie), but almost in 
the same breath she waxed belligerent when she thought of the 
impression southerners had that at the North people “have noth- 
ing hardly to eat”; but “let them come there” she wrote de- 
fiantly, “and I reckon we could give them some thing to eat if 
not corn bread.” She was struck by the lavishness of life in the 
South—the appearance at table of a cheese almost whole 
served on a large steak dish, and two whole hams, one warm 
the other cold on the table at the same time. 

On slavery as an institution she made no comment, probably 
because Mr. Jesse’s slaves were so well treated, only one excep- 
tion having attracted her attention. In one way she liked the 
idea of so much service as the darkies furnished, but she ap- 
preciated the enervating effect it had on the whites. 

The Puritanical fear of the Lord runs all through these let- 
ters. It is particularly noticeable in her attitude toward the 
southern sabbath; “it is str-nge to me that they do not regard 
the Sabbath any more” she remarks very early in her sojourn in 
the South. A few months later she ejaculated, “Give to me a 
Sabbath in a quiet village of New England for all one in Vir- 
ginia I was never used to seeing the Sabbath spent in just the 
manner it is here and never wish to become accustomed to it.” 

She apparently enjoyed her year in Virginia more than she 
would let herself think, but when her brother inquired if she 
intended to stay another year her emphatic “I answer, no!” 
leaves no room to doubt her preference for her native land. “I 
long for New England privileges again” she wrote with vehe- 
mence; “there is no other place so highly favored as New Eng- 
land I think not to be found in every sense schools and meet- 
ings and every thing else taken into consideration truly ‘our 
lot was cast in a pleasant land and we have a goodly heritage!’” 
Eager as she was to return to her home, she never throughout 
this whole year let the picture of her return journey get far from 
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her mind. It was something to be dreaded, particularly if taken 
alone. The high spot of horrors was the wicked city of New 
York through which she must pass. “I think more of starting 
from New York than all the rest of the way for it seemed 
[more] like a place of misery than anything else . . . the 
thoughts of the place makes me almost tremble.” There are no 
letters to trace the subsequent career of this unwilling Vestal of 
pedagogy, but family history furnishes us with the fact that she 
followed her inclination and married, like many a Victorian 
woman who did not want a career badly enough to go against 
the traditional conception that woman’s sphere is the home. 


Holyoke SemM July 21, [or 26] 1854. 


My very dear Father and Mother. 

The time has come for me to write my Jast letter home 
from Holyoke and how many many things I want to say 
in it. 

How quickly has this year spead away. sometimes I 
feel “too quickly, It seems but a day since with a heavy 
heart (I must confess) though a smiling face I bade you 
goodbye and turned my feet hither-ward. And here in 
dear Holyoke” I have passed a pleasant year. I have not 
been sad though I was sad when I left you. Oh I wish 
I knew how to thank you enough for letting me come 
here. I hope I have learned to be a better daughter. I 
think I fully realize how great my privilege has been, 
and I can truthfully say I have earnestly tried to im- 
prove each moment as it flew. I’m sure I shall never 
have to regret “time misspent within these walls But the 
year is almost gone and “I’m going home! to the old 
hearthstone. 

There warm hearts will greet me, 
As homeward I come,” 


I should not say this without some limitation for the 
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future. even tomorrow, to know is uncertain. But if 
nothing prevents in two weeks from tomorrow, we shall 
graduate and friday morning I hope to start for my own 
Sweet home. Oh I want to come so badly, but neverthe- 
less, a tear will start when I think of leaving the Sem 
and much more do I dread saying “goodby” to Miss 
Chapin, she is so good, and my class, I wish you could 
see them all. I love them all very very much. 

I never found it so difficult to study before, every time 
I take my book and sit down, I go through with all the 
preformance of going home, meeting Frank and Lib 
in Geneva meeting you— Grandma and Wiggy —and 
sometimes I almost scream out I get so earnest thinking. 
I am getting pretty tired. I think however it is anxiety 
about anniversary as much as any thing, but I know “as 
our day so shall our strength be” and that “God will give 
me all needed strength if I will but trust him. Oh mother 
do not fail to pray for your child these last two weeks. 

It seems as though every moment of my time was 
taken from ten minutes past four, when the first bell 
rings till halfpast nine, when the retiring bell rings, re- 
views commence tomorrow. Today we are going to cut 
the seals for our diplomas. I must tell you a little about 
our 4th of July. It was study day and of course the 
studies went on as usual, but to express our indignation 
against the Nebraska Bill we draped our building in 
black, we hung our black dresses and aprons and capes on 
our doors and through the space ways closed all the 
windows and hung black shawls over them. (in the 
spaceways I mean) so one could hardly see to go through 
them, and in the end of one spaceway had a large flag, 
with 1776 on it all in black. Then in Sem Hall we cov- 
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ered the clock, piano teachers desk, and windows with 
black, then we had some mottos around. Liberty died 
May 20 1854. Downfall of liberty etc. when we all met 
there for school exercise Miss Stafford made some beau- 
tiful remarks appropriate to the occasion. We all wore 
black ribbons on our arms. But after supper we did have 
a splendid time down in the orchard. we had a celebra- 
tion teachers and all were there, but I will send you a 
programme Hattie Haskel got up was superintendent 
of the whole, invited the speakers and all, Miss Jessup 
laughed till she cried it was so funny. The band consisted 
of 9 of the girls. they had on white paper caps with a 
black band, and Liberty in white letters on it 


[Clara Torrey ] 


Mt. Holyoke Sem. Dec. 2, 1856 
My very dear Bro. 


Your letter arrived last evening, and you know was 
hailed with joy. You were very kind to leave off writing 
an essay to write to me I am sure. Last evening when I 
read yours I wanted nothing so much as to sit down im- 
mediately and write, but felt as though I must study 
some, and so I concluded to leave it until this evening, 
as tomorrow is recreation day and there need be no les- 
sons learned. 

Nothing in particular has happened since I last wrote 
nor I have not heard any news, so I hardly know with 
what my letter will be filled though guess I can spin out 
some kind of yarn. First about Thanksgiving you said I 
did not tell how it passed off. The reason was because it 
had not yet occurred. It was a week later here than with 
you. But now it is passed and I will give some account 
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of it. It is a day of which far more account is made here 
than in N. York state. Our school was suspended for 
near a week as perhaps I told you. On Wedn’sday the 
day previous to Thanksgiving, there was plenty to do 
here. Not only were preparations to be made for dinner, 
but the Chapel or Seminary Hall (as we call it) was to 
[be] ornamented with evergreens etc., mottos of various 
kinds were to be made, wreathes twined etc., so of course 
we girls had plenty of business for the day. I did all 
sorts of things, pared apples, turnips, squash, helped to 
prepare the turkeys, which by the way were 18 in num- 
ber. We could not boast of oysters, tea, coffee, etc. but 
such food as turkeys chickens, vegatables of various 
kinds, mince pies pumpkin pies puddings, we did not lack. 
Some of the trustees friends etc were here to dinner, and 
then in the evening we had a little social party, some of 
the village people were invited in, and some students 
from Amherst were here. We first met in the parlors and 
moved around, conversed, or what seemed best there 
awhile, then repaired to the Seminary hall, where some 
refreshments were prepared, such as biscuit and butter 
one kind of cake cold water, apples, nuts, and raisins, 
and popped corn. The company was all seated and the 
girls waited on them with all the ease of daughters in 
their own home. I should think there were not less than 
300 with our own family, perhaps there were more 
though many of the girls who live in this state went 
home. Then we had besides some music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and practicing Calisthenics and on the 
whole we had a pleasant time both then and during the 
vacation, but I must stop for to night as the retiring bell 
has rung some moments ago. 
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Wednesday 3. I had hoped to send out this letter with 
the last mail but could not get it finished as we had 
meeting last evening. A person by the name of Mr. 
Williams lectured to us. We usually have religious meet- 
ing every Tuesday evening, that is we all meet together 
on that evening. -We meet in sections as they call it every 
other evening during the week. I will tell you how that 
is. I do not remember whether I ever told you or not. 
We are all (the Juniors) divided in sections of about 
twenty each, and a teacher is placed over us. We meet 
with her every day for fifteen min. or half an hour, and 
report if we had any failures on the rules, and she takes 
our compositions and corrects them and we read them 
only in the hearing of the section to which we belong, 
three or four read once a week. I have not read yet, so 
you will perceive we do not have to read all we write. 
We have other sectional literary exercises, such as notes 
of inquiry items of general intelligence etc. 

You know I am a miserable literary character, so it[’s] 
almost useless to ask me for any aid in preparing an es- 
say on so grand a subject as you have selected. We have 
to write once in two weeks and spend eight hours on our 
production. It is as hard work as ever. With reference 
to my expenses here, I think $50 will cover everything 
above tuition excepting traveling expenses, though I can 
hardly tell. We have to pay $6. per cord for wood, then 
it is cut and placed in the story in which we room for us. 
I intend to use as much economy as possible, knowing 
that my expenses will be more if I come to R.[ ochester ] 
another year. 

1 have no study but algebra yet, but shall have another 
soon, I do not know what yet. I will give you sort of a 
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scedule of my time. I usually rise at five, dress, do my 
room work and take half hour for secret devotions be- 
fore breakfast which is at half past six, then immediately 
after breakfast comes domestic work which occupies the 
time till about quarter past eight, then I walk two miles 
which takes another hour. At quarter past nine we have 
devotions in the Hall, occupying half an hour. Then I 
am in my room till half past ten, at which time I write 
half an hour. From eleven till quarter past twelve I am 
in my room again, then I practice Calisthenics fifteen 
min., then comes dinner. At two I recite in Algebra, the 
recitations all occupy 3% of an hour. Then I am in my 
room from quarter before three till qr. past four, when 
we meet in sections which I have explained. After sec- 
tions we all meet in Sem. Hall for general exercises, 
which take till five, then till six, ’tis recreation hour. At 
six supper after which are evening prayers, then I 
have the evening in my room, excepting section prayer- 
meeting at 8 o’clock. This will give you some idea how 
I am employed. 

Well! I have written and sent that terrible letter, 
wondering many times since whether it was right, and 
how it will be rec’d. I spoke of my feelings with refer- 
ence to a missionary’s life and thoughts about the calling 
of a missionary then I said something like this before I 
closed, ‘that doubtless he remembered my having said 
that evening at Asa’s that I did not think my affections 
for him was equal to his for me and I still felt they were 
not strong enough for that close relationship, that I 
wrote plainly though kindly and hoped the letter would 
be so rec’d, as a friend I always had and ever should 
highly esteem him etc.’ I do not know whether I ought 
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to have written so plainly or not. However I was willing 
he should know some of my feelings so I wrote them. 
I felt as though I never intended to or would have him, 
(though I did not write just so spiteful as that,) and 
perhaps I had better intimate there was another objec- 
tion aside from the missionary matter. How he will take 
it I do not know I have since dreamed I saw him after 
he had read my letter and there was an expression on his 
countenance of sorrow and resignation which was truly 
touching, but never mind dreams. 

Carrie Mudge did not say anything about your chums, 
for what reason pray tell, did you wish to know? Have not 
heard from Mary but once and that was some time ago. 
I hope Wm. will be successful but I do not want them to 
go to Philla. And so Lillie H. has crossed your path has 
she? She and Joe used to provoke me last summer very 
much by their remarks. I just now rec’d a long letter 
from her, says her Mother has to move in the spring and 
no place to go. Says she has been fixing the Merrells to 
attend Jonathan Dayton’s wedding had a great time 
talking about me heard I had been making pies two hours 
a day and lots more about like that says she is looking 
for a letter from you. I shall answer her very soon. 
Aunt has rec’d a letter from Augustus Smith, she says. 
I was going to say something about the school but I have 
only room to say I like the plan you mention. I have 
been reading Miss Lyon and she says teachers should 
never expect to be compensated by money. What do you 
think she would take for her services? Why, $200 was 
all. Her successor, Miss Whitman was induced on ac- 
count of ill health to take $300, but the salary of the 
other teachers varied from $120 to $225 with board etc. 
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This was when the institution was founded. I think you 
would be interested to read her life. But I must close 
never be afraid of writing me too soon nor too long 
letters. If you think yours are uncommon long I know 
mine are longer. Remember me to your chums and to 
the Jersey folds in R.[ochester] whom I know, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilton and any inquring friends, and beleive 
as ever. 

your loving sister 

Rachel [ Higgins] 

Mr. J. S. Higgins. 
It has been storming all day. Last Saturday it snowed 
all day and made quite [ good? | sleighing. To day it has 
snowed then it hailed then rained and froze as it came, 
making it quite unpleasant. 


Aspen Hill Aug 21’ /51 

Very dear brother 

I received yours last week and should have answered 
it before but have been very busy doing some work and 
attending to the duties of my school. of don’t I some- 
times wish I was at home not that I am homesick nor that 
I do not like my employment or rather I should like it 
I think if I was only qualified to teach but I am not nor 
ever shall be I think mother to blame for insisting on my 
teaching for I think I never was intended for it but four 
months have almost past and I am yet alive and in good 
health about six months more so long it seems it will be 
seven before I shall see my own dear home Mary Spald- 
ing will return home in July if she lives and then I shall 
be all alone true she does me no good but then I know 
that she is near me and that is a great deal. I expect she 
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will stop at Aspen Hill on her way I want to see her and 
yet I do mot! I shall feel so badly when she starts. I am 
in hopes to have the company home of a young lady by 
the name of Bryant from the state of Maine a teacher in 
Mr. Jesse’s brothers family about fourteen miles from 
here I have never seen her but have heard from her I am 
so glad are not you: I dread my journey so much I think 
more of starting from New York than all the rest of the 
way for it seemed [more] like a place of misery than 
anything else provided I have to start alone will you not 
meet me there? the thoughts of the place makes me al- 
most tremble but do not laugh at me for looking so far 
into the future I may not live to see that time. You 
wrote that little sis was growing finely wish I could see 
her I can imagine how she uses her lungs very well she 
was always good for that think she will make a good 
singer if that is any sign I hope so at any rate expect she 
will be able to walk when I get home. am sorry for 
Mary hope that she will be careful and not work too 
hard so as to injure herself think sis must be a great deal 
of [care?] for her if she cries as she use to. It is now 
afternoon I have just come from school since I com- 
menced writing to you I have received a letter from 
sister E—and two mice papers from you thank you very 
much I think them very interesting and the drawings are 
so good it seems as if I was almost in Boston to see so 
much of it in papers I cannot tell the reason but I have 
not had a paper before since the first ones you and mother 
sent me mother has sent six but they have not reached me 
hope you will send one more soon. It may be that you have 
not heard from home as yet E wrote they were as well as 
usual. I suppose you have heard of uncle Johns death at 
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Galveston the news is sad but to us he was no more than 
any stranger still he was mothers own brother I feel for 
her and we have reason to fear that he has been taken 
unprepared to meet his Maker after so long a time being 
given to secure his eternal salvation two of his daughters 
are in a convent they have been baptized according to 
the Catholic faith. two of his sons are in printing offices 
the third I do not know where he is. Mother and Lucy 
are preparing to dress in mourning I do not love to have 
mother put on black for it seems to me as if she will 
never take it off again. perhaps I am foolish to feel so. 
I fear we shall hear bad news from Henry I cannot tell 
why, they have heard nothing from him as yet. if he 
has any idea of coming home this season he will be here 
in the course of a few months. E wrote they had, had 
a visit from uncle Joshua came on friday and went away 
on saturday he had one of his little boys with him had 
been to carry Mary to Dunbarton. You wished me to 
write how things looked in this region They look too 
beautiful to be described the wheat is very fine and to 
see so much of it in one lot is [a] beautiful sight I think 
Mr Jesses farm very pleasant so level scarcely a hill in 
view from his house corn wheat and oats cover the 
ground as far as the eye can reach with the exception of 
a few woods and a pasture for his cattle of which he has 
I think over forty head in this region there are no shel- 
ters made for them they stay in the pasture all winter 
they are fed on corn stocks of which there are immense 
stacks in all parts of the fields. they make very nice but- 
ter every day the year round as they make more than 
they use it is taken to the Depot where they are paid, 25 
cts per pound they churn the milk and do not wait for 
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the cream cheese they never make. when I first came 
here they had nearly the whole of a large one and it was 
put on the table on a large steak dish we were helped to 
it as you would help one to a piece of turkey it seemed 
very strange to me. Would it not seem strange to you 
to see two whole hams set on the table at the same time 
one cold the other warm that is frequently done beside 
two or three other kinds of meat sometimes. 1 have not 
seen any beef since I left home pies they never have ex- 
cept for dinner and very seldom at that they have a thin 
kind of cake fried I should think they call them pan- 
cakes they are eaten with molasses or sugar as we eat 
fritters these we have for a desert butter or flour bread 
for dinner I have never seen but once since I have been 
here but we do not need it for we have enough without 
that. baked beans they never have I do want some so 
badly if 1 could only have some of mothers and a slice 
of brown bread: they would be so good they have corn 
bread at all times it is very good baked in thin cakes. I 
think they take pride in their pickles and sweetmeats of 
which they have almost every variety the nicest I ever 
saw mangoes, peaches, damsons, cherries, cucumbers, 
beans, beats, and almost every thing that can be they 
pickle watermellons they use for sweetmeats besides a 
variety of other kinds. Cherries are beginning to ripen 
some are already ripe; peaches are nearly half as large as 
a hens egg there will be a good many here apples are not 
so plenty. I expect to have as much fruit as I can eat 
this year I ate more peaches last year than ever before 
in one season but if I am well I expect to eat more this 
and that from the frees it will be so nice. I have been 
fishing several times have never been successful but drew 
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one little silver perch from the water though it was not 
on my hook. You asked if we had peas we have them as 
many as we want here the pods are used to make soup 
of they are boiled with pork and thickened with flour 
or meal it tastes very well; we are beginning to have 
chickens to eat Mrs. Jesse bought 19 sabbath morning 
paid ten cents they were quite small but as they are 
scarce a high price is paid for them the ladies raise all 
the fowls and great account is made of them Mrs. Jesse 
has more than sixty turkey and ducks and chickens in 
proportion, it is strange to me that they do not regard 
the Sabbath any more they buy on that day and visit a 
great deal our family have been away but once that was 
last sabbath then all the family were gone except Mar- 
garette and myself. but they have a great deal of com- 
pany on that day it is very unpleasant to me but of course 
it is not my place to complain the time is rapidly passing 
I could think of many more things to write but must 
stop now perhaps what I have scratched will weary your 
patience to find out for my pen is very bad I wish you 
would put some in a newspaper and send them to me 
everything is so high here I will pay you when I get 
home. Give my love to all my friends if I have any 
there kiss little sis tell Mary to be careful of her health 
write very soon pardon all mistakes for my hand is very 
tired 
goodnight your affectionate sister 


[ Abby Coggswell | 


Aspen Hill Sep /51. 
My very dear brother and sister 


I have been waiting a long time to hear from you, but 
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have waited in vain. Yesterday I received a letter from 
mother in which she informed me of your misfortune 
Why did not my brother write: did he think his sister 
would not feel for him? I cannot think that my brother 
or sister thought so but I must attribute it to your trouble. 
But do not be quite discouraged. Let me tell you I had 
a dream (you know I sometimes dream true things about 
you or at least have done so twice) You may have for- 
gotten them but J have not) I thought I was crossing a 
bridge but a few inches wide, across a very dangerous 
place the water was black and deep the bridge was rocked 
to and fro by the wind so that I could scarcely keep my 
balance but I did keep it and reached the end in safety 
though I thought one time I was surely gone. I thought 
I was going to hear or feel something bad and when I 
got mothers letter I interpreted my dream but do not 
be discouraged brother I got over safely though I strug- 
gled hard so I think you will come out clear in the end 
though it is with a hard trial. I wish I could do some 
thing to assist you How did it happen? Is it not a wise 
providence that we not know what awaits us in the fu- 
ture? I sympathise with you doth deeply try to keep up 
courage if you can. I know it is hard but if you [give 
way? | so much to your feelings I fear it will be an in- 
jury to your health for you know Mary you cannot bear 
as much as many without being sick Mother writes that 
my brother has so changed that I should hardly know 
him do not dear brother feel so badly I wish I could see 
you and the time is rapidly appraching when if our 
lives are spared we shall meet each other once more we 
were never seperated so long before I think but shall we 
not love one another all the better after such an absence? 
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I do not know how to write to one in trouble my poor 
way of writing may wound rather than heal but pardon 
me if such is the case: it is something I would not do for 
the world I Jove you too well for that. I trust you know 
it too Shall I have to give up meeting my brother on the 
way home? I will not ask you to come if it will be in- 
convenient, you know best. I have anticipated so much 
pleasure from the meeting, something very unusual for 
me as I seldom alow myself to do so from anything and 
I fear I shall be disappointed in this. But if you know 
of any one comeing South about that time please speak 
to them about your sister if it is not too much trouble 
Has your horse got well? mother said it was sick when 
she left Boston I hope that is not dead it will be such a 
loss at this time but keep up good courage “The gloom- 
iest day has gleams of light, The darkest wave has 
bright foam near it.” Is it not true even to you. Has not 
the darkest night some solitary star to cheer it? I cannot 
bear to think of my brother and sister being so much dis- 
tressed Would that you both could go to the throne of 
grace where our Saviour ever lives to intercede for sin- 
ful creatures as we are Will you not? he has promised to 
hear the cry of the afflicted go to him his promise can 
never fail. 

You should have been here last night to have heard 
the songs of the negroes in the cornfield for their over- 
seer (contrai y to the orders of Mr. Jesse) kept them in 
the field till almost midnight putting up fodder and 
himself in bed asleep but they let it be known I assure 
you by their songs. Mr. Jesse awoke in the middle of 
the night and hearing them got up and sent one of the 
servants to know what it meant he was very much of- 
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fended for he does not keep them at work so Jate it is 
the first time all say that it was ever done and I “reckon” 
it will be the ast the dew was so heavy that some of the 
women rung water from thier cloths when they came to 
the house. It is now the right time for chills three or 
four have had them very badly old Mrs. Greg and Mr. 
J’s youngest child are now quite sick from them one of 
the servants was very sick Tuesday night but is better 
now. The weather is very warm now though the last of 
August was the coldest 1 think I ever knew in summer 
we sat by a good fire for several mornings and even had 
one in the school house. I do not feel afraid of having 
chills but I intend to be careful as they are bad company 
my health is usually very good but this warm weather 
makes us all feel very languid Mr. Jesse says this has 
been the warmest summer they have had for many 
years if so they are not as warm as at home; with some 
extreamly warm parts of days I think it has been very 
comfortable People here have started for the North but 
I imagine they will find some as warm weather as they 
have left at home some gentleman with his wife and 
daughter from the neighborhood where I am stopping 
started last week accompanied by a wedding partv they 
intend going directly to Boston from there to Niagra 
will be gone until next month The white people here 
live a very easy life I think a// do as far as ex0rk is con- 
cerned for all classes have servants if not of their own 
they hire, but with a servant nothing is safe for they are 
not to be trusted any where. Mother writes that Emma 
is going to school again, is she not too bad to leave 
mother! the last letter I wrote to her I told her she had 
better not go until I got home for mother works so hard 
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I do not think I shall leave her again so long it does not 
seem to me that it is right for me to do so Lucy says that 
she works hard enough for four slaves and I think she 
has always done so I am sorry Emma has left her to do 
alone. Sister does not write to me hardly at all I think 
she has not written to me more than four or five letters 
since I have been here. it is hard for my only sister to do 
so but I complain of E, where is brother Henry? I never 
expect to have another letter from him. if I could only 
see him once more but I do not know as I ever shall. 


[ Abby Coggswell ] 


Aspen Hill Oct. 20 /51 
Dear brother and sister 


If I do not keep up my part of our correspondence 
with you I doubt if you ever had a correspondent that 
did, though I will not find fault with brother but my 
sister what shall I say of her, almost a year has passed 
since I came to this land of strangers and not one word 
have you written to me, but I suppose I must make the 
best of it. I have just come from the school house it is 
nearly half past twelve I think J spend a long day there 
though if I staid there from sunrise till sunset I do not 
think the family would say anything against it; as it is 
I go in at eight in the morning stay always till past twelve 
go in at two and sometimes do not get out till most six; 
but it makes little difference with me I suppose they 
think they pay me for all the time and they have a 
right to it and so they have. 1 was very happy Mary to 
learn that your Aealth is so much better do try to be care- 
ful now, do not work more than you can help and as cool 
weather is comeing I hope you will continue better. I 
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am just getting better of a very bad cold and feel in 
hopes I shall not have another while I am here it was 
so bad that I staid from meeting twice Saturday and Sun- 
day so you may know it was rather bad it was in my head 
and made me cry so much that I could hardly see some 
of the time, I got a letter from Mother last night she 
says that fathers health is not good as usual that he looks 
very feeble I fear we shall not long have a father for I 
think he suffers more than we are all aware I do not ex- 
pect I shall hardly know where I am when I arrive at 
the White Cottage they are having a well dug close to 
the kitchen door and father thinks of taking a small barn 
of Esq Isaac Spald [ing?] for a woodshed so that the 
out buildings will join then mother can have a nice wash- 
room and store room, will it not be so convenient for 
her! But I fear just as they get ready to live comfort- 
ably they will be taken from all their enjoyments by 
death for some reason I do not think we shall have 
parents long though they may out live all of their chil- 
dren. Mother wrote that she had just finished her pre- 
serves you must both get ready to go home with me and 
help her out of the way with some of them though they 
have the nicest of preserves and pickles here still I think 
some of mothers would be very much Jetter. I think 
they make the best pickles here that I ever saw. their 
pickled tomatoes are more like nice preserves so are their 
damsons and peaches; they use a great deal of sugar 
about them, and the vinegar they season with garlic, 
alspice, cloves, and red and black pepper. They pride 
themselves more on their nice pickles and their dishes of 
ham and fowls than almost any thing else they say it 
seems to them that we have nothing hardly to eat at the 
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North but let them come there and I reckon we could 
give them some thing to eat if not corn bread 1 have seen 
no flour bread for dinner but swice since I have been here 
and I think corn bread very much to be prefered though 
it seems strange to think of. Do you ever make sweet 
potatoe pies? they are very nice The potatoes are boiled 
then mashed and fine one quart of the potatoes put to 
three pints of milk with three eggs this is put in a deep 
dish with thick paste and covered, of course you sweeten 
it to your taste and put in such spice as you choose. Mary 
try it they are so nice I know you and brother will like 
it so well. We have plenty of sweet potatoes I wish you 
could have some of them the children eat them at all 
times of the day. Mr. Jesse brought in one that weighed 
nearly three pounds (1 do not know but I have written 
you about it) but they are very nice though not many 
as large as that. I reckon I shall miss them and my milk 
too when I get home for I have drunk milk nearly all 
the time since I have been here except for dinner. Mr. 
Jesses ice has lasted till within a few days so we have had 
nice milk and ice all summer and fresh butter milk for 
dinner; they make Sutter every day and have averaged 
selling sixty pounds per month during the summer be- 
sides what they use in the family their butter is very nice 
but no better than mother use to make. Cheese is some- 
thing that is never made in this region the people do not 
know how to make it, Is it not strange? as large dairies 
as are kept. I have not seen any since last Spring it is 
considered quite a desert. I did not finish my letter last 
night and have risen this morning to do so. It is a de- 
lightful morn. the birds are singing so sweetly. though 
I reckon the weather is cooler here than at home, it is 
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colder now than it was last winter for the season and 
mother writes that it is very warm at home but we have a 
fire made in our rooms every morning and sometimes I 
am very cold at that, Now dont you wish you had a 
darkie to make your fires! but I prefer waiting on my- 
self, we have had a Jittle rain just enough to wet the 
surface of the ground that is all. but it is sadly needed 
the wheat is suffering very much for want of it in some 
places it is so dry that it is almost impossible to sow it. I 
cannot tell the last time that we had a heavy rain I think 
not since last August but we sometimes have dews most 
as heavy as rains I received a paper from you brother a 
short time since am much obliged for it all the fault I 
find is that I do not get them often enough I should like 
to see the mext copy to the one you sent me as I think it 
will be very interesting I suppose you saw the procession 
I would be content if I could but see the picture of it I 
will write you what time I start but if I write now I am 
afraid you will forget before the time comes as I have 
eight weeks to stay after this has passed. 


[ Abby Coggswell ] 


Aspen Hill Nov 24/51 

My dear brother and sister 

I had almost begun to think you had forgotten your 
sister Abby I had been looking so long in vain for letter 
but Saturday it came. Letters are always so welcome to 
one when far away from all from friends and acquaint- 
ances, even. I was so happy to hear that you were all well 
and now sister I hope your health will continue detter 
you must be careful about taking cold and working too 
hard. I would like so well [to] step in and see you this 
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morning I imagine I can see little sis trotting about the 
room so full of rougery her little eyes sparkling so bright 
or perhaps she is clinging to fathers knee as he is about 
to leave her for the business of the day. But should noth- 
ing happen to prevent I trust I shall see her and you too 
with all I love so much You ask Brother if I am going 
back to Mr Jesses another year! I answer, no! I think I 
can do better somewhere else though they have said a 
good deal to induce me #o stay and I think they are satis- 
fied with me at any rate they say they are and have told 
others so but one Aundred dollars is as much as they 
could give to any teacher say and I do not think that 
enough for one to go so far from home and teach such 
a school though they are all very kind to me and I love 
them very much but where parents allow their children 
to quarrel all the time what can a teacher do? particularly 
when living in the family. they are very active children 
and all but one learns very easily and he might were he 
not too indolent it spoils any one to be in the habit of 
having every thing done for them I prefer being my 
own servant a little more and I am so and always should 
be were I always to live with the servants around me I 
am thankful that I was brought up [to] /abor. You ask 
if I am tired of Old Virginia I cannot say that I am 
though I long for New England priveliges again there is 
no other place so highly favored as New England I 
(think not to be found in every sense schools and meet- 
ings and every thing else taken into consideration truly 
“our lot was cast in a pleasant land and we have a goodly 
heritage.” How much we owe to our heavenly Father 
for all the blessings he is so freely bestowing upon us and 
yet how Jittle have we done for him. How often is he 
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forgotten the giver of every blessing. Does it not be- 
come us to humble ourselves before him and seek for- 
giveness of an injured and offended God? Let us think 
more of these things 1 think Virginia a most beautiful 
state and I shall ever love the family with whom I have 
spent my time they have all trusted me so kindly and 
have done all they could to make me Aappy I never ex- 
pect to find a better place in many respects or one where 
I shall be better content still many, very many of the 
maners 1 cannot learn to like and think I never could. 
Give to me a Sabbath in a quiet village of New England 
for all one in Virginia I was never use to seeing the Sab- 
bath spent in just the manner it is here and never wish 
to become accustomed to it. Are you not glad once more 
to hear from your brother Henry? to know that he is yet 
alive and doing well as mother writes he is though Sallie 
is not «well I have once more written to Aim but it really 
seem as if we were never to recieve letters from each 
other again he did not know where I was till he got a 
letter from mother I do not know that I shall write 
again to him if this does not reach him for I think it of 
no use. 1 suppose you knew that uncle Joshua had re- 
ceived a letter from uncle Ames it is now eleven years 
since he has heard from his friends or they from him he 
is in West Troy did not write what he was doing but was 
anxious to hear from his friends once more. You will 
certainly meet me in New York brother you are so kind 
but pray do meet me at the depot and not wait to see me 
on board the boat. please be sure and meet me there will 
you not? I shall start the 22%d of next month which 
will be on Monday I shall arrive in N York Tuesday in 
season to dine Mr. Jesse says he thinks but some time that 
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day at any rate. then if you are not at the depot do write 
me word what doat I must take and what line perhaps I 
may not get there in season for the boat that day if not 
will we not be obliged to stay all nigh|t| some where 
perhaps provisio[m] is made for passenge[r]s on board 
the boat as there was at Washingtown. How long shall 
we be going from N York to Boston? Please write me 
and tell me all about it I shall be so disappointed if you 
are not there I surely shall hardly know what to do. 
Mary I think you will have visit enough from me after 
I have been home for I am anticipating a good time in 
Boston should I live to reach there I want to get me a 
new /onnet and dress in Boston before I go to Noshea 
for my old one does not look fit to wear but I could do 
nothing with a mice one travelling so far you will hardly 
be willing to own your sister I fear she will look so 
badly but every thing is so expensive here and other 
things which I do not like to mention now has kept me 
from buying much here. 1 give you warning before 
hand so you need not be disappointed I shall want you 
and sister Emma to help me choose them. Now brother 
dont disppoint me in meeting me at the depot I shall 
expect you there. Thursday is your thanksgiving do you 
remember last year, at this time. Who made your pud- 
dings and what a time we had I hope you will enjoy it 
better this time for little sis was so troublesome 1 wish I 
could be with you think of me when you sit down to 
dinner will you not? Write me all the particelers in your 
next be sure and write soon very soon My love to all my 
friends 

[ Abby Coggswell ] 
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The Coming of the White Man, 1492-1848. (A History of 
American Life: Volume 1). By Herbert Ingram Priestley. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xx, 411. 
Illustrated. $4.00.) 


The Coming of the White Man constitutes the introductory 
volume, although not the first published, of an ambitious enter- 
prise, the social history of the American people. In this series the 
editors undertake to present “a complete history of American 
life . . . the actual environment, occupations, amusements, and 
interests of all types of people . . . from the days of the first tiny 
communities of English settlers, to the great modern cities of 
today.” And to Professor Priestley they gave the task of por- 
traying the social milieu of the several non-English colonies in 
regions now embraced within the United States. 

It was not a simple task, but a very important one. For the 
questions had to be kept in mind: To what degree did the insti- 
tutions, the manners and customs, of these “alien” societies 
modify in their respective areas the civilization of the United 
States? And what standards of comparison do they supply for a 
fuller comprehension of colonial life in the English settlements, 
and of the new, composite nation which emerged from them? 
Too often, as remarked in the Foreword, “the historian of a 
nation misses the meaning of what lies before him because he 
knows so little of how other human groups have acted in more 
or less similar circumstances” —a remark which applies not 
only to historians of the United States, but equally to historians 
of other portions of the American continent. 

As an avenue of approach to these larger aspects of colonial 
history, Professor Priestley’s volume offers an inviting prospect. 
It elucidates the story of New World pioneering in its broader 
relationships as a segment of the expansion of Europe. And it 
does so with a degree of success scarcely attained by earlier and 
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partial efforts in this direction. The task involved the accumu- 
lation of an extraordinary amount of disparate material, the 
fruit of laborious research in a very extensive and not-too-ac- 
cessible literature. And the picture that emerges is drawn with 
a freshness and vigor, and with a pervading sense of humor, that 
makes the volume eminently readable. 

Of the non-English communities in North America, the 
Spanish and French of necessity loom largest, and seven of the 
twelve chapters in the book are devoted to the former alone. 
This may be explained by the author’s special interest, but it is 
also justified by the fact that Spain achieved in Mexico before 
the nineteenth century a more extensive empire, a wealthier and 
more sophisticated society, a more complex political and eco- 
nomic organization, than did any of her neighbors, and a degree 
of intellectual and artistic achievement that was scarcely 
dreamed of in Philadelphia, New Amsterdam, or Quebec. Spain 
transferred to the New World intact a semi-feudal European 
society, and in so doing encountered problems of Church and 
State, of city and country, of white race and red, more various 
and intricate than fell to the lot of either the French or the Eng- 
lish. 

The title of the book, appropriate to the first volume of the 
series, scarcely reflects its true scope. For we are told not only 
of the coming of the white man, but of three centuries of his so- 
journ in New Spain and of nearly two centuries in New France. 
Even the story of the Dutch is carried far beyond the English 
conquest into the eighteenth century, when New York in social 
and racial complexion was preponderantly Anglo-Saxon. As ac- 
quaintance with the political narrative is everywhere assumed, 
the book will be best understood by the reader who possesses 
some previous knowledge of the subject. The author is naturally 
most at home within the familiar reaches of New Spain. In his 
description of the northern frontier advance he is especially 
happy, although one wonders why, when New Mexico and 
Florida receive ample space, Texas is almost entirely neglected. 
The transfer of plants and animals from the Old World to the 
New is traced with abundant and interesting detail, as is the 
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development of the fundamental processes of economic life in 
the new communities overseas. The diverse activities and in- 
fluence of the Church, and the incessant intervention of a pa- 
ternal, if not always benevolent, despotism, especially in the 
fiscal affairs of the individual and the community, receive satis- 
factory emphasis. Particularly good is the comparison of social 
and institutional life, as influenced by land-tenure, in the two 
Latin areas of New France and New Spain. 

In a work such as this, of broad scope and rapid synthesis, 
errors of detail are bound to creep in. And the volume before us 
is no exception. It was not in 1576 that Frobisher “took home 
from his strait a cargo of iron pyrites” (page 10); nor was it in 
1519 that Magellan rounded the continent (page 15). It is 
scarcely correct to say that the “hunting of slaves on the main- 
land led to neglect of the island [sic] and gave opportunity to 
Spain’s rivals to seize some of them” (page 16). Nor were 
French pirates capturing plate fleets as they traversed the Ba- 
hama Channel (page 21), either in the sixteenth century or 
later. That distinction in America belonged only to the Dutch, 
on one occasion, off the coast of Cuba, in 1628. And, incident- 
ally, the activities of seventeenth-century buccaneers rarely (if 
ever) took them to the neighborhood of St. Augustine (page 
76). 

Bishop Ramirez de Fuenleal was more than a superior judge 
at Santo Domingo (page 18), he was president and governor 
of the colony; and he should not be referred to as the Bishop of 
Fuenleal (page 28).’ Bartolomé de Medina did not discover the 
amalgamation process of silver extraction at Pachuca in 1557 
(page 20). He brought the process from Europe, and probably 
began operations at Pachuca early in 1556. Nor was the pro- 
duction of quicksilver in the New World prohibited by imperial 
regulations (pages 87, 93). The famous Huancavelica mine in 
Peru supplied not only the local industry but sometimes part of 
New Spain as well. It is scarcely accurate to say of Solérzano’s 
Politica Indiana that its thousand or more pages are devoted to 


1 Likewise, the royal agent codperating with Columbus was not Juan 
de Fonseca (page 2), but Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca. 
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laws and commentaries expounding the status of the bondsmen 
(page 110). Most of them relate to the civil and ecclesiastical 
government of the Indies and to the regulation of trade. The 
encomienda did “become fixed” in Venezuela (page 118), as 
much so as in New Spain or Peru; and to speak of the “hos- 
tility” of the monarch to this institution (page 120) is mis- 
leading. Encomenderos, moreover, did not receive “the fealty 
of their followers” (page 225), for as encomenderos their de- 
pendants were all Indians. 

King Manoel of the Golden Age was not a Braganza (page 
162); nor were Ferdinand and Isabella the “Catholic Mon- 
archs” (page 108 note). They were called the “Catholic 
Kings,” and some of their descendants assumed the same title. 
The victory of Charles V over the Comuneros at Villalar elimi- 
nated the element of popular control from Spanish political life, 
but not of popular representation (page 192). And it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if in “the beginning the Spanish towns [in 
America] chose procurators whose duty it was to represent them 
in the Spanish Cortes.” (Jbid.) The difficulties of the Viceroy 
Gelves in 1624 were scarcely due to his interference with the 
aims of the Jesuits, and Juan de Palafox was only a bishop, not 
an archbishop (page 179). The Falkland Islands, returned to 
England in 1771, were not subsequently regained by Spain 
(page 175); the great fairs held at Jalapa in tierra templada 
above Vera Cruz dated from long before 1720 (page 185); 
and there was no such thing as a “governmental trade monop- 
oly” (pages 114, 176), except for a few years in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The monopoly was in the interest of, 
and manipulated by, Spanish private merchants. 

Minor inconsistencies occasionally crop up, as when on the 
same page (16) the “most northern Spanish discovery” is given 
first as between Newfoundland and Maine, and later as Labra- 
dor; or when we are told (page 128) that “No Indian was ad- 
mitted to any of the hundred or more trade guilds which flour- 
ished during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” but 
thirty pages later (159) that “in the trade guilds Indians some- 
times found opportunity if not generous welcome.” 
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In matters of opinion rather than of fact, the reviewer like- 
wise sometimes finds himself unable to agree with the writer of 
the volume. It would be difficult to prove, he believes, that 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century “labored under the miscon- 
ceptions of the mercantilist theory of economics” (page 10), as 
the author seems to think. And there was not much difference 
in principle between the charter of an English joint-stock com- 
pany and the concession granted to a Spanish adelantado, al- 
though one concerned a group and the other an individual 
entrepreneur, and although the Spanish concession because of 
the vicissitudes of an individual life, was generally of short dura- 
tion. Perhaps confusion arose because the author, when pre- 
sumably discussing the origins of colonization in America, was 
really thinking in terms of the northern conquest of New Spain 
(pages 10-12, 38, 225). The reviewer can not believe that 
the search for a passage connecting the two oceans was the im- 
pelling idea behind all the exploring expeditions in northern 
Mexico throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(page 31); or again, that “Ranking second among [the Span- 
iard’s] settled ideals was his officially sanctioned program of en- 
couraging the fusion of Spanish and Indian blood” (pages 108- 
109). Race amalgamation may have been the “spiritual vision” 
of the Catholic Kings, but it certainly was not the social or po- 
litical ideal of later times, however much miscegenation there 
may have been in practice. It is even a question whether “unity 
of spirit,” let alone “identity of body,” was a basic conception 
out of which grew the institutions upon which society rested 
(page 109). In this connection, one may question as well 
whether the coureurs de bois of French Canada represented “a 
race amalgamation ideal” (page 214), although doubtless the 
primal urge was there. And was the lot of the Indian really 
mitigated “by the refinements of art, literature and science” in 
New Spain (page 119), or even in most cases by the mission 
system on the frontier (pages 126-127)? The record, more- 
over, does not show that the “atrophy and decay” of municipal 
institutions in colonial Spanish America was a result “of the 
attempt to graft European civilization upon a great mass of 
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Indians” (page 191). The striking instances in New Spain 
were in Spanish cities, where the Indian was socially and po- 
litically excluded. 

With the history of the French and the Dutch in America 
the reviewer confesses an unfamiliarity which disqualifies him 
from passing judgment. He found these later chapters, like 
those on New Spain, suggestive, stimulating, provocative of 
thought. The mosaic of detail seemed convincing enough. Yet 
in the summing-up of Dutch enterprise on the Hudson, appear 
some generalities that fail to carry conviction, whether con- 
sidered in or out of their context. That “the Dutch adventure 
made possible the survival of English control” (page 293) 
does not seem to the reviewer to be true, either for the limited 
area about the north Atlantic coast, or in the larger struggle for 
world empire. He can not believe that “the Dutch wars for in- 
dependence . . . gave the Teutonic strain preponderance in 
North America.” The Dutch East India Company was as much 
an organization of the “upper bourgeoisie” as was the West 
India Company, and certainly no more “peace-loving” (page 
294). The prosperity of the Dutch began long before the 
order which closed Lisbon to them (page 292); and to say that 
the nation “spread its energies over four continents without 
winning success in any” (page 295), does not accord with the 
facts. 

In spite, however, of some loose writing or lack of precision 
in details, the book represents a genuine achievement, a pioneer 
work, but of significant and permanent value. The Coming of 
the White Man will be useful on any historian’s shelf, and to 
the lay reader it should prove an attractive and stimulating ad- 


venture. 


CLARENCE H. Harina. 
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Selected Poems. By Conrad Aiken. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1929. Pp. 361. $3.50.)* 


Were the standard of excellence in the Selected Poems of 
Conrad Aiken not so high, one might feel violently moved to 
quarrel with his poetic credo. For it is followed with such de- 
votion in all its ramifications of poetry as a symphonic pattern 
of verse that the poetry becomes all of one piece. Unless one 
reads a single poem at a time, one can get no sharpness of im- 

pression. The values have been too subtle. Emotion has slid 
and changed, not in the way Mr. Aiken wished in adding a 
third tone to two former ones to change harmonic values; but 
in a way which has only removed the distinctness of the former 
emotional experience. Feeling fades so fast that the effect of 
simultaneity in dissimilarity, for which Mr. Aiken strives, is 
likely to be lost unless there is some definite symbol or concept 
given which will recreate the original surge of feeling and keep 
its memory alive amid the successive effects of the verse. Yet 
his belief, “that it is the aim of every work of art to evoke, or to 
suggest,” requires the absence of the concrete definite object, 
and the presence of words and objects rich in their power of 
suggestion. A certain conventionality of poetical language, an 
atmosphere of dream, result. The shadow of the bird on the 
ocean, the street lamp shining through the dark, bells distantly 
heard — images like these recur, often with marked success, but 
with the result that the poems merge into an unprecipitated 
mass of poetic material. Mr. Aiken has, of course, seen the 
danger in the over-use of implication, and the necessity for an 
apparent and sufficiently powerful idea. And in “Punch: The 
Immortal Liar,” and in many of the shorter poems, that danger 
has been successfully met. The result is often captivating. 

“Punch: The Immortal Liar,” stands out among the longer 
poems through its virility and balance. Its quality is manifest 
in its title, for the edge of “Punch: The Immortal Liar,” cuts 
impatiently through titles like “The Jig of Forslin,” “Senlin: 
A Biography,” and “The Pilgrimage of Festus.” It is the most 
literal of the long poems, the most easily definable, yet there is 


* This volume of poems won Mr. Aiken the Pulitzer Prize for 1930. 
The review was written before the award was made. 
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difficulty in discovering what of implication has been sacrificed. 
If anything, it is richer in harmonies and contrasts than the 
others, for its symphonic pattern is carried out further by use 
of real figures as the source of the various themes. The scheme 
is somewhat like that of The Ring and the Book. We see 
Punch through the eyes of two old men, through Polly’s eyes, 
hear his own version of himself, learn the actual truth, and 
finally see the attitude of the mountebank to his puppets, Punch 
and Judy and Poily. Within this ironic framework lie all the 
opportunities for musical effects that exist within the looser 
frame of the other poems, and the parts have a more apparent 
reason for existence. Punch has indeed thrown an enormous 
shadow. He has aligned and directed a unified whole, a many- 
voiced, moving symphony of sound, suggestion, and idea. 

But whether Mr. Aiken is pursuing a will-of-the-wisp in his 
poetic theory or not, there remains from the reading of the 
thirty-three poems the conviction that he is a poet of singular 
gifts. It would be difficult to name an American poet who 
could compare with him in his power of creating and moulding 
emotional tones. Others have had greater range, but within the 
fields of haunting beauty and pain he is master. He limits his 
subject matter rather closely to love, the infinite, the mystery of 
consciousness, and the beauties of life made more poignant by 
the idea of death. His world is a world of dream and delight, 
but within that world he exercises a powerful and vivid im- 
agination. Particularly imaginative is his use of ideas of time 
and space. 

He thrust the door, stood in the silent hallway, And heard no sound 


save whir and splash of rain And tick of clocks; alone and loud and 
foolish In the slow mouldering and decay of time. 


The day ended, and the slow-wheeling magnificent constellations 
Glided like lights of ships down the river of space... 

Not all the poems make one “swing in the infinite on a spi- 
der’s cable,” but there are few untouched by some magic of 
music or emotion. They offer, within the self-imposed limits, 
a uniformity of excellence which marks Mr. Aiken out, not so 
much as a poet of the greatest powers, as a singularly fine 
poet of the beautiful. Eucene Davis Fincn. 
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Roger Williams, Prophet and Pioneer. By Emily Easton. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. 
Pp. 399. $5.00.) 

It is one of the ironies of fame that in this year of the Tercen- 
tenary, one who has had long residence in heretical Providence, 
writes a life of the celebrated exile from the Massachusetts Bay. 

In view of a current fashion of dealing violently with the 
articles of belief of ancestor-worshippers, the time and the theme 
were undoubtedly tempting. It is, accordingly, noteworthy of 
Mrs. Easton’s work that hers is in no sense a book of contro- 
versy. Her stress is not on political or religious questions, but 
rather on a portrait of Williams in his authentic Stuart and wil- 
derness setting. The author ranges rapidly over a broad pano- 
rama, with a careful eye for graphic details as to customs, sur- 
roundings, and social conditions of the times. Particularly in her 
human touches, she manifests pleasing intuition. 

Fully a third of the book deals with the little-known early 
years of Roger Williams. This section is Mrs. Easton’s most 
valuable contribution. She draws upon the Masham family let- 
ters, from the Egerton Manuscripts in the British Museum, and 
makes effective use of more familiar materials, especially of 
Williams’ correspondence with Lady Barrington regarding his 
early infatuation for Jane Whalley. 

In her effort to fill the gaps in our knowledge, the author 
sometimes resorts to questionable padding. The fact that Sir 
Edward Coke was Williams’ patron serves, apparently, as ex- 
cuse for a full chapter devoted to Coke, Bacon, and Lady 
Hatton. Thus, we are taken on a pleasant canter from page 77 
to page 85, with not even a casual mention of Roger Williams, 
nor any explanation of why the little interlude. 

A serious defect of the work, from the point of view of schol- 
arly value, is the failure of the author to grapple with major 
controversial points, such as the cause of Williams’ banishment. 
We are told that he believed in religious liberty before his exile, 
but we are not enlightened as to how or why he came to hold 
such views, nor are we made to understand the importance of 
political grounds as a cause of his banishment. 
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The author has also an objectionable method in the handling 
of primary sources. One can forgive, in a popular work, the use 
of modernized spelling and punctuation; one may approve of 
virtual elimination of footnotes; but one can hardly applaud a 
practice of quoting from sources without giving any clue as to 
their title or the identity of their author. One is also at a loss to 
understand why, in the bibliography, Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nalia, is listed among “Contemporary Sources,” while Hub- 
bard’s History of New England and Fuller’s Church History 
are lumped in as “Additional Sources,” consorting with such 
strange bedfellows as Parrington, Straus, and Masson. 

Several errors have escaped the author’s vigilance. The letter 
to “Coke’s son” was actually addressed to Mrs. Sadleir (page 
73)- Hooker and Haynes can scarcely be said to have been ex- 
iled like Williams (page 169). John Cotton was probably not 
responsible for the publication of his letter refuting Williams 
(page 160). 

More serious is the grave objection to which publisher and 
author have left themselves open by making no acknowledg- 
ment that the portrait frontispiece and cover portrait are fakes. 
No authentic portrait of Williams is known to exist. 


S. H. BrocKuNIER. 


Collected Papers of Herbert D. Foster. Edited by Arthur H. 
Basye, with an Appreciation by Frank M. Anderson. ( Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. Privately printed. 1929. 
Pp. xv, 249. $2.50.) 

The friends of the late Professor Foster of Dartmouth have 
rendered real service to his enduring usefulness and reputation 
by bringing together into this handsome volume, and so mak- 
ing permanently and easily accessible, these seven essays of wide 
learning and critical discernment. Four of them were published 
originally in the American Historical Review, two in the 
Harvard Theological Review and one in the Dartmouth Alum- 
ni Magazine, at various dates ranging from January, 1903, to 
May, 1927. The two upon “Webster’s Seventh of March 
Speech” and “Webster and Choate in College” sprang out of his 
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interest in Dartmouth and Dartmouth’s most distinguished son, 
and were designed to vindicate Webster’s character as student 
and statesman against the unjust aspersions of hostile critics, as 
well as to set forth the college regimen by which he was trained 
for eminent service. The most important essays, however, are 
the five devoted to Calvinism. Those who still think of Calvin- 
ism almost exclusively as a theological system will be enlight- 
ened by Professor Foster’s presentation of it as a political pro- 
gramme and a social force. To the Five Points of theological 
Calvinism are added five points of political Calvinism which 
both directly, and indirectly through Locke, prepared the minds 
of followers on this side of the water for the American Revo- 
lution, “fundamental law, natural rights, contract and consent 
of people, popular sovereignty, resistance to tyranny through re- 
sponsible representatives” (page 163). It would have been 
well to point out also how this political Calvinism subverted the 
theological system. 

Professor Foster distinguishes between the Calvinism of Cal- 
vin himself and that of Beza, and also between the teachings of 
the “earlier unembittered Calvin” and those of the theologian 
racked by controversy, and constrained by logic to take “the 
next step” indicated by his premisses and by political exigencies 
in Geneva. No one knew better than Calvin the legitimate use 
of “therefore,” but he did not understand that a perfectly logical 
argument may lead either to the commendation of its conclusion 
or to the condemnation of its premisses. In this attempt, as well 
as in the endeavor to prove that in the Synod of Dort both 
parties were Calvinists although the Remonstrants represented 
the liberal side of the great master of both, some readers will feel 
that Professor Foster occasionally strains a point unduly, but 
they will be grateful for the reminder that in the Synod political 
antipathies tended to widen theological differences. All who are 
interested in Calvinism, and both publicists and theologians 
ought to be especially in this Tercentenary year, will regret 
that Professor Foster died before the completion of his long- 
contemplated book on the Puritan State and will hope that at 
least portions of the manuscript may be found in condition to 
print. ‘ W. W. Fenn. 
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Studies in the History of American Law: with Special Refer- 
ence to the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Rich- 
ard B. Morris. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1930. Pp. 288. $4.50.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome a new book on American legal 
history, for it seems that at last this neglected subject is begin- 
ning to receive some of the attention it deserves. The pleasure 
is all the greater since Dr. Morris has made some useful con- 
tributions to the study. It must be confessed, however, that a 
survey which covers the enormous territory from Iowa to Ber- 
muda, from Maine to South Carolina, and treats in four chap- 
ters the subjects of procedure, real property, husband and wife, 
and tort, can hardly hope to avoid the dangers inherent in such 
a plan. In the present case the sense of chronological sequence 
has been obscured, and the feeling for local development within 
each jurisdiction has been sacrificed in an attempt to picture the 
whole panorama of American legal history. Worse still, really 
important problems which demand investigation and solution 
are left unexamined, and in some cases unstated. A few ex- 
amples will show the unfortunate results of covering too much 
ground in a short work. In the first chapter, devoted mainly 
to procedure, we find due mention of a statute of 1658 where- 
by Virginia required her courts in general terms to ignore 
technical defects in writs and pleadings, but the much more im- 
portant acts of 1732, 1748, 1753, 1786 and 1787, which trans- 
lated these pious aspirations into a working system of procedure 
by motion, are not mentioned." 

The statement on page 55 that “the remedies for ejected 
leaseholders were inadequate” is a curious reason to give for the 
growth of ejectment; perhaps “inadequate” is a slip for “more 
adequate.” The two cases on page 57 do not belong to the 
history of ejectment, for they are concerned only with persistent 
trespassers who made no claim to title. Nor can the American 
colonies have copied “the English county courts” in the matter 
of admitting account books as evidence, for this practice was es- 


? See Millar, “Three American Ventures in Summary Civil Procedure,” 
Yale Law Journal, XXXVIII, 193, 215. 
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sentially mercantile, occurring principally in London.” 

Turning to the chapter on real property, it should have been 
obvious that the Yorkshire and Middlesex registries are impos- 
sible as models for the colonial registry acts, for Massachusetts 
had a registry in 1640, and the English ones were not set up 
until 1704 by a series of statutes. The matter of entails is of 
prime importance in legal as well as social history and deserves 
a whole volume rather than a few pages for its elucidation. 
No doubt the entail was a nuisance when it applied to very 
small estates which constituted the sole assets of the hoider, but 
for wealthy people it seems to have been appropriate, and ap- 
preciated. The disentailing acts which occur among the laws of 
many states must not be considered as showing public impa- 
tience with the entail, for apparently they go no further than 
did similar private “estate acts” in England; in some states they 
served as a simple device for effecting the ends of a fine and 
recovery. As in England, they seem to have required the assent 
of all parties and usually transferred the limitations to other 
property. Only by a careful comparison of these acts with the 
corresponding English acts can their real historical significance 
be discovered. On page 105 the author is visibly puzzled by 
Tiffany’s description of the entail. The solution is quite simple: 
modern statutes in this country have obliterated almost all re- 
semblance between the present entail (where it exists) and the 
entail of the classical common law. Tiffany is quite irrelevant 
for the purposes of colonial law. In discussing the famous 
manor of East Greenwich and the question of gavelkind, we 
miss the one simple and conclusive answer, viz. that the charters 
expressly define the tenure as socage; and socage is not gavel- 
kind. 

In discussing the legal position of married women, the author 
ought to have pointed out that the marriage contract printed on 
page 137 is a document completely alien to the common law — 
it purports to establish a separation of goods instead of the com- 
munity which the parties assumed would otherwise govern 
them. The suggestion on page 128 that community prevailed 
among merchants in medieval England is without foundation. 
2 See the Statute 38 Edw. III, st. 1, ¢. 5 (1365). 
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We have written at such length because the book has con- 
siderable merits and deserves very attentive reading. More 
than once the author states that the correct method of treating 
his subject is to study English and colonial law from a com- 
parative standpoint; this is excellent, and our only regret is that 
the scale of his work has prevented a complete application of the 
principle. English law in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is a most forbidding topic and the extraction of its rules 
from the disorder of the books is an arduous task. Then, too, 
the author has reached the important conclusion that “no defi- 
nite information can be procured from the codes and legislation 
of the General Court; in all cases resort must be had to the 
administration of justice in the colonial and county tribunals.” 
This, likewise, is excellent, but the huge mass of archives and 
other manuscript material precludes its use in the preparation 
of a general history such as this. The author also observes that 
there is great significance in the fact that the courts in this coun- 
try in the early nineteenth century had no means of knowing 
the law and practice of their predecessors of colonial times, and 
so were often forced to an unwilling reception of English law 
when in fact more fruitful suggestions could have been found 
in colonial legal history if it had been readily accessible. Such 
passages as these show that the author can do thoughtful work 
and reach sound conclusions when he is not overwhelmed by 
his materials. ‘The choice of American legal history as a subject 
for a university exercise is encouraging and augurs well for the 
growth of interest in one of the most important aspects of Amer- 
ican civilization, but real progress can be made only by accept- 
ing all the implications in the principles laid down by Dr. 
Morris himself, namely, an intensive study of the law in deeds 
and dockets as a corrective to the law in books and statutes, 
which, coupled with the need for comparative treatment, will 
confine investigation for the present within the bounds of single 
states. Not until we have a series of state histories by authors 
solidly grounded in English legal history and in their own state 
archives, and treating the history of every state with minute ac- 
curacy and exhaustiveness, can any attempt be fruitfully made 
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to write American legal history as a whole. When each state 
has had its Reeves, then in the fulness of time there may come a 
Maitland. We have every reason to expect some further studies 
from Dr. Morris, and we believe that if he were to devote his 
learning and ability — of which this volume gives ample proof 
— to some one state, it matters little which, then there would 
be a most welcome advance in the study of American legal his- 
— Tueopore F. T. Prucknerr. 
How Many Miles From St. Jo? The Log of Sterling B. F. 
Clark, A Forty-Niner, with comments by Ella Sterling 
Mighels; together with A Brief Autobiography of James 
Phelan, 1819-1892, Pioneer Merchant. (San Francisco: 
Privately Printed. 1929. Pp. 56.) 


In 1849 a young Vermonter, Sterling B. F. Clark, was liv- 
ing at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. When the news reached 
him there that gold had been discovered in California, he joined 
the throng that raced westward to reach the mines. He kept a 
record of his trip across the plains, and this journal, edited with 
filial devotion by his daughter, Mrs. Ella Sterling Mighels of 
San Francisco, forms the larger portion of a beautifully printed 
little book. Clark’s log is exceedingly matter-of-fact. Day by 
day he notes the number of miles traversed, the state of the 
trails, the alkaline quality of the soil. His mind was set on reach- 
ing California, and he had little time to spare in describing the 
strange country through which he and his companions were 
wearily passing. Once in the gold fields, however, his spirit ex- 
panded and his pen captured some of the sights and sounds of 
the mining life. This is from one of his letters: “As I have sat 
under a tree on a Sabbath listening to the preacher, I have 
wished for the genius of a painter to transfer to canvas the 
scene that presented itself. ‘The minister is near at hand, pray- 
ing; near at hand also sounds the auctioneer crying, ‘Going, 
going, gone!” Then comes from the gaming tables, “T'wenty- 
five on the king?’ Then the woodsman’s ax is heard; next, 
“Whoa, gee up there, go long’ from the driver of an ox-team.” 
Thus Clark was fast putting off the Green Mountain boy and 
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taking on the Native Son, when he died of a fever at San Fran- 
cisco in his twenty-eighth year. He had already been elected 
alcalde and had accumulated a respectable property. 


FuLMER Moon. 


Emerson: The Enraptured Yankee. By Regis Michaud. (New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1930. Pp. 444. 
$4.00.) 


This book is a beautiful record of a life-long affection for 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Professor Michaud’s devotion to the 
scenes and themes of Concord is well-known; the volume is a 
culmination of years of study. His saturation in essay and poem 
and biographical incident is evident on every page; the familiar 
passages of the Journals reappear as a natural texture for this 
life which Professor Michaud seems almost himself to have 
lived, so penetrating is his own identification with the subject. 
This biography, then, very much in the modern method, far 
excels in dignity and essential accuracy, other dramatizations of 
Emerson. One believes Professor Michaud’s statement in his 
“Introduction” that he could have supplied documentation for 
every detail; we feel an immense reserve of knowledge con- 
cerning Emerson. These vivid scenes are but discriminating 
selections. 

The style of the book, aiming to re-create the mood of the 
austere, sweet-tempered idealist dominating American thought 
from gray-white Concord is a brilliant achievement, sustained 
as it is throughout Emerson’s long career. Perhaps we crave oc- 
casionally a more buckram narrative; the style itself is “enrap- 
tured,” fatiguing somewhat, with its long series of nouns, its 
invocations, its short, staccato sentences, its parenthetical ex- 
clamations. Thus, for instance, “Emerson embarked on Christ- 
mas, 1832, on a little brig, the Jasper, bound for Malta. (O Ile 
de France, O Leviathan! )” ; or “He was present at a great ban- 
quet in honor of Lafayette and shook hands with the hero 
(Lafayette, I am here! ).” There are other idiosyncrasies such as 
the use of mythology, picturesque American slang, and rhe- 
torical questions. Yet, granted the premise that this should be 
the method of biography, Professor Michaud has written well. 
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The sounds and scents of Concord and Walden are here, and, 
as nearly as one may guess, the very tones of Emerson’s voice. 
The technique is at its best in the depiction of Emerson himself 
at a given moment, say at the meeting with Carlyle, or in the 
admirable portraits of other transcendentalists, Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, and Thoreau. Thus the writing, in a less ecstatic 
part, runs, of the last-named: “He knew the age and the size of 
all the trees of Concord, the name of all the flowers, of all the 
plants in English and in Latin, he had ferreted out all the nests 
and warrens. He used to tame the turtles and the snakes; he 
would track down the foxes; he played hide and seek with the 
squirrels; he pulled the woodchucks out of their holes by the 
tail; he had only to scratch the soil with the end of his stick to 
unearth Indian arrowheads. . . . He played the flute; he sur- 
veyed land; he made pencils—the best in the world, as they 
say in America; he knew how to build houses, make boats, make 
trees grow, repair walls, and he found time to be a philosopher. 
He was consulted upon glow-worms, fishes, turtles. He was a 
walking natural history museum. In coarse gray trousers, with 
an old straw hat, thick shoes, an old music box for a herbarium, 
a spyglass, a notebook, a knife and string, punting, swimming, 
climbing trees, he journeyed toward the ideal. . . .” Professor 
Michaud’s fusion in this style of his of a hundred details from 
almost as many sources and his immersion of them in his even, 
poetic tone, is remarkable. 

Professor Michaud’s book will undoubtedly be criticized by 
the orthodox investigators: new material, definitive study of 
perplexing passages in Emerson’s life and thought, and the 
paraphernalia of scholarship, are lacking. Yet to blame an 
avowed “dramatization” for not being a document is unfair. 
There are rumours of vast stores of Emerson manuscripts be- 
coming available, and the old hope arises of a long and com- 
plete biography. Perhaps it is well that in the interim there 
should be a book which interprets so reverently and discriminat- 
ingly what is already known of Emerson. To remind us of the 
dominant poetic mood of the seer’s life, no book can do more 
than Professor Michaud’s Emerson: The Enraptured Y ankee. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMs. 
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The Commonwealth History of Massachusetts; Volume IV; 
Nineteenth Century Massachusetts (1820-1889) ; edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. (New York: The States History Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. xiv, 626. $9.50.) 

Some thought for chronological development as well as top- 
ical analysis is evident in the editor’s plan for this volume. But 
once having selected persons especially qualified to write upon 
their assignments, he appears to have interfered little with their 
work and to have made but slight effort to correlate their man- 
uscripts as parts in a larger narrative of wider scope and deeper 
meaning. The result is a collection of articles upon particular 
phases of the history of the state rather than consecutive chap- 
ters unfolding and interpreting the Massachusetts of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

There is value in such a method. Many of the articles possess 
that form and perfection in detail which win a reader’s interest 
in them for themselves and urge him to go further with his 
studies in the subjects which have been so attractively intro- 
duced. In the first chapter, Eli A. Glasser has given a succinct 
and clear account of the changes in laws and governmental in- 
stitutions as Massachusetts advanced under the guidance of John 
Adams’ political philosophy from an aristocratic to a democratic 
order. Harold U. Faulkner, although confined to but twenty- 
five pages for a complicated period, has presented with great 
clarity and ease of expression the politics of the state from the 
demise of the Federalist party to the beginnings of Republican- 
ism. The familiar story of Daniel Webster is reduced with 
nicety to the proportions required by the volume and presented 
with a sympathy which can not fail to please all who hold to the 
tradition that the “god-like” Webster was the greatest man of 
the age. The papers of Caleb Cushing have afforded Claude M. 
Fuess peculiar insight into the period of Webster’s leadership. 
Samuel Eliot Morison’s unmistakable love of the sea and a 
proven keenness for historical significances has made his chron- 
icle of the clipper ships the most attractive section of the book. 

With similar success, John Macy has portrayed the literary 
figures of the period; Edward Everett Hale has written of re- 
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ligious and social reforms; Oswald Garrison Villard has retold 
the story of the war upon slavery; Henry Greenleaf Pearson 
has discussed in successive articles the events of the fifties lead- 
ing to the Civil War and the call to arms; Thomas G. Froth- 
ingham has surveyed the contribution by Massachusetts to 
Northern victory, and Frederick W. Dallinger has brought 
together tersely and objectively hitherto scattered materials upon 
the participation of the sons of Massachusetts in that agonizing 
period of reconstruction following the war. Such distinct per- 
sonalities as those of Benjamin F. Butler and Benjamin R. 
Curtis, George S. Boutwell and John A. Andrew, stand out 
from the last-named article and display the confusion which 
marked the opinion of Massachusetts with regard to the iniquity 
of President Johnson and the virtue of negro suffrage. 

This method of leaving contributors to their own conceptions 
and devices, however, has its shortcomings. The major theme 
of development from aristocracy to democracy, which has been 
established so effectively by Glasser in the first chapter, is prop- 
erly related nowhere else to minor themes in the story of Mas- 
sachusetts. However commendable for their own merits, the 
articles by Faulkner and Fuess and the chapter by John F. Sly 
on the participation of Massachusetts in the national govern- 
ment are inadequate for the very reason that they fail to take 
each other sufficiently into consideration. The relationship of 
Webster to the Jacksonian minority in Massachusetts, the im- 
portance of that minority in national affairs, and the influence 
of national affairs upon the history of Massachusetts, all have 
significance that should have been made unmistakably clear in 
this book. Moreover, the abolitionists and other anti-slavery 
men in Massachusetts had great influence upon the political 
history of the state and the nation. It would seem that their 
story should be more carefully interwoven with the political 
narrative. The reader, however, will find five chapters upon 
immigration, education, literature, art, and religion obstructing 
the continuity of his thoughts between Fuess’s chapter on Web- 
ster and Sly’s upon Massachusetts and national affairs. Then he 
will come upon Villard’s account of anti-slavery. 

Other defects appear in the work of the contributors. Mrs. 
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Nathaniel Thayer has organized the statistics upon immigration 
with understanding. But she has missed an opportunity to tell 
an interesting story of the life of these newcomers to Massa- 
chusetts and has neglected the historian’s duty to attempt an 
interpretation of their effect upon the established social order of 
the state and its aristocratic traditions. The political and eco- 
nomic effect of the Irish, for example, is merely suggested. The 
chapter on education by Albert E. Winship will astound those 
who know anything at all of the contribution by Massachusetts 
to American education. They will be disappointed if they expect 
to find here an appreciation of the great personalities and in- 
tellectual forces which have made Phillips Academy, Groton, 
Milton, St. Marks, Middlesex, and the many other academies 
in Massachusetts institutions of national importance. They will 
be irritated by an utterly inadequate presentation of the great 
educators, Horace Mann and Charles W. Eliot. They will find 
disjointed references to the history of Harvard, Williams, Smith, 
Amherst, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology that give 
but slight conception of the noteworthy developments in liberal 
and professional education to which those institutions have con- 
tributed so much. They will find themselves confronted with 
a jumble of notes and catch-phrases that may mean something 
to educational psychologists but convey little to those in quest 
of historical information. As history, this chapter is worthless. 
Its acceptance for the volume is hard to comprehend. 

The history of Massachusetts in the Nineteenth Century is so 
rich in diverse phases as to justify the editor of the series in as- 
signing them to collaborators. But that very diversity of his- 
torical factors has contrived to give to Massachusetts a singular 
quality. This, however, the reader is left to construct for him- 
self. He will sense it in the selected bibliography appended to 
each chapter. But he will find no index to guide him in its pur- 
suit. He will scan again the elaborate table of contents with lit- 
tle enlightenment. He will turn back through the six hundred 
pages of accurate but confusing detail to search in vain for the 
development of that integral theme. He will conclude that this 
is not a history but a potpourri. 

ArTHurR B. Dar inc. 
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Lighthouses of New England. By Malcolm F. Willoughby. 
(Boston: T. O. Metcalf Company. 1929. Pp. 253. Illus- 
trated. $3.75.) 


Lighthouses! There is magic in the word for all who love 
the sea. Tall granite cones thrusting up from surge-swept rocks; 
cosy white lighthouses nestling against a spruce-covered head- 
land; straddie-bug lights in the channels of busy harbors; 
homely shingled towers which seem an afterthought to the 
keeper’s house. Here they all are: from Stamford harbor through 
Long Island and the Vineyard Sound, around Cape Race and 
the circumference of Massachusetts Bay and the Gulf of Maine, 
clear to Dochet Island in the St. Croix. The story of their con- 
struction is here, beginning with that of Boston Light in 1716, 
together with technical details of towers and ledges and im- 
provements in fog signals from the “great Gun” placed on the 
Great Brewster “to answer Ships in a Fog,” to the latest dia- 
phone. There are over sixty good illustrations of the more im- 
portant stations. Here one may read of Star Island, the home of 
Celia Thaxter; of the colossal task of building Minot’s; of 
Thatcher’s, last of the twin lights, which every year the Fed- 
eral Government, in a fit of Coolidge or Hoover economy, 
threatens to reduce to one, and so remove the most certain and 
distinctive landmark of the New England coast. Matinicus 
Rock was the scene of an act of heroism not surpassed by the 
famous one on the Breton Coast. Abbie Burgess, the keeper’s 
seventeen-year-old daughter, with only the aid of her little 
sister, kept the lights burning for four weeks during the terrible 
winter of 1856, when the sea broke clear across this fifty-foot 
rock. 

It is a pleasure to read of these friendly lighthouses and light- 
ships, many of which the land dweller never sees, and which we 
who go down to the sea in yachts are too apt to take for granted. 
What a comfort they are: Point Judith with her steady glare; 
Pollock, Stone Horse, and Handkerchief, occulting and flash- 
ing; Highland Light (as Cape Codders will call it) with its 
nervous flash; Minot’s, with unmistakable 1-4-3; red-eyed 
Great Duck and squat Cuckolds; and the superb light-crowned 
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shafts of masonry that guard the outer coast of Maine, from 
Boon to "Tit Manan. Mr. Willoughby has done well, too, to 
include the attendant fog signals, often of more importance 
Down East than the lights: the booming bell of Eastern Point; 
Libby Isle’s dismal groaning diaphone, grateful to navigators 
of the Bay of Fundy; Manana’s shrill siren, rasping the nerves 
of the artist colony; Mooseapeak’s melodious reed horn, which 
holds the record for continuous operation: one hundred and 
eighty-one hours in the summer of 1916; Whitehead’s insistent 
minute blast. There are many things we would rather do than 
approach the Maine coast in a snowstorm or a cold winter fog; 
but he who has never stretched a taut bowline across the Gulf of 
Maine on a summer starlight night, the western horizon ringed 
by these fixed and flashing lights, “ain’t been nowhere or seen 
nothin’.” 

S. E. Morison. 


The History of the Town of Marlborough, Windham County, 
Vermont. By the Reverend Ephraim H. Newton. With an 
Introduction by John Clement. (Montpelier: The Vermont 
Historical Society. 1930. Pp. xi, 330. $6.00.) 


This history of Marlborough, Vermont, like all local his- 
tories, was written for the inhabitants of a certain locality and 
their descendants. Dr. Newton’s work was done at the time of 
the Civil War, during the author’s second term as pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Marlborough. During the same 
period the Doctor wrote his memoirs, on the manuscript of 
which Mr. Clement’s Introduction is based. The book consists, 
for the most part, of genealogical information interesting only 
to the people of Marlborough, their relatives, and students of 
their lives. But the first fifty pages — Mr. Clement’s introduc- 
tion, and the chapters on the settlement of the town — contain 
many vivid pictures of early Vermont life. 

Dr. Newton’s “Memoirs,” in manuscript, have been pre- 
served by the Newton family. The author’s grand-daughter, 
Miss Ellen Huldah Newton, made them available to Mr. 
Clement, who has filled his Introduction with delightful quota- 
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tions from them. Dr. Newton, it appears, began his life in Marl- 
borough, when his father became the pastor of its Congrega- 
tional flock. Though the “Memoirs” were written forty-five 
years later, Dr. Newton’s memory of his childhood days in 
Marlborough was still vivid. His parents lived in a one-and-a- 
half-story frame house. Needless to say, living conditions were 
of the simplest, but the Newtons, in at least one respect, were 
set apart from their neighbors. They had a china tea set! 

“People,” Dr. Newton remembered, “ordinarily ate from 
wooden trenchers, and on such occasions as Thanksgiving and 
marriage feasts, from pewter platters burnished bright as silver, 
which had been handed down from one generation to another. 
I never saw a napkin at my father’s table until I was eighteen 
years old, and never a silver fork.” 

The early chapters of the book tell the story of the settlement 
of Vermont. It is a story which has been told many times, but 
its epic qualities are not tarnished by re-telling. Mr. Newton’s 
style is simple almost to the point of naiveté, and consequently 
charming. The hardships which the early settlers endured, their 
bravery and fortitude, stand out from the Doctor’s quaint pages 
like the solid woodcuts of his period. There is, for instance, the 
case of Mrs. Whitmore, who spent the winter in the wilderness 
while her husband, a tinker, pursued his calling in the older 
settlements. “She saw no human being, with the exception of 
some hunters providentially directed to her dwelling. . . . To 
furnish water for her cattle she melted snow in her brass kettle 
as it was less work than to clear the path and dig out the usual 
watering place.” When at last new settlers arrived, she became 
the midwife of the community. She travelled from one end of 
the settlement to the other, often by night, through the forest on 
snowshoes in the winter. “She lived to the advanced age of 
eighty-seven years, and officiated as a midwife at more than two 
thousand births without losing a patient.” Is any comment 
needed? 

Joun PE t. 
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Emma Willard, Daughter of Democracy. By Alma Lutz. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. 
Pp. xv, 291. $4.00.) 


“Schools for she’s” might well be the sub-title of this well- 
illustrated, well-indexed, well-bound volume. It contains the 
first full-length biography of Mrs. Willard, pioneer in higher 
education for women, since the publication of John Lord’s Life 
of Emma Willard, in 1873. Dr. Lord based his book mainly 
on some ten thousand letters by and to Mrs. Willard during the 
years 1807-1870, together with certain of her published works. 
Fortunately he made copious extracts from the documents, some 
of which, apparently, have since disappeared. Mrs. Lutz has re- 
studied the sources, including much material unused by Dr. 
Lord, and has profited by the documents published in his book. 
Needless to say, she had at command great numbers of books 
on the general history of the period which did not exist in Dr. 
Lord’s time. Writing nearly sixty years after the death of Mrs. 
Willard, she sees both subject and background in truer per- 
spective than the earlier biographer, and she sketches the his- 
torical setting in a far more adequate way. If she tends to mag- 
nify her heroine unduly, her fault is not uncommon. 

As to method, Mrs. Lutz is far from attempting the sub- 
tleties of Gamaliel Bradford and Lytton Strachey. She writes 
in a plain, straight-forward, but readable style, with many quo- 
tations from Mrs. Willard’s letters, journals, pamphlets, and 
books. Her object is to give Mrs. Willard “the important place 
she deserves in her country’s history and in the movement for 
the higher education and advancement of women, and, at the 
same time, to revive the charm of her dynamic personality.” 
This object the author resolutely, rather than subtly, achieves. 

The plain recital is sufficiently dramatic. It is the story of a 
remarkable woman, who surmounted the educational and legal 
disabilities of “females” in the early 1800's to become one of 
the most distinguished of American educators; and to win not 
only fame but fortune. 

Emma Hart Willard (1787-1870) was the sixteenth of the 
seventeen children of Capt. Samuel Hart of Berlin, Connecti- 
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cut. Her father was a soldier of the American Revolution, a 
farmer, who was also a life-long student of “the English classics, 
history, philosophy, and works on religion.” Her mother, Lydia 
Hinsdale, Hart’s second wife, had literary interests also. Emma’s 
early education was largely got from the good books which 
were read aloud before the Hart fireplace. The district school 
and an academy near by completed her early training. At seven- 
teen she began her long and remarkable career as a teacher; at 
twenty-two she married Dr. John Willard, twenty-eight years 
her senior, a wealthy citizen of Middlebury, Vermont, and 
Marshal of the state. In 1810 her only child, John Hart Wil- 
lard, was born. Two years later the Willard fortune was swept 
away in a bank failure; at twenty-seven the young wife, with 
a four-year-old son, and a husband broken by his misfortune, 
turned back to teaching as a means of support for the family. 
The financial disaster of her husband thus opened the way to 
her own brilliant career. 

That career developed from her determination to establish 
“a grade of schools for women higher than any heretofore 
known.” “The neighborhood of Middlebury College (she 
wrote) made me feel bitterly the disparity of educational fa- 
cilities between the sexes.” No college in the world was open to 
women; no public funds were appropriated for their higher edu- 
cation. Mrs. Willard resolved to establish a school as nearly of 
college level as might be, and to seek state aid therefor. She 
chose the name “Female Seminary” for her projected institu- 
tion. “That name,” she said, “will not create a jealousy that 
we mean to intrude upon the province of the man.” Her “Plan 
for Improving the Education of Women” (1819) attracted 
wide-spread attention. 

State aid she never received; but the Female Seminary was 
established with great success, first at Middlebury (1814); 
then at Waterford, New York (1819); and finally at Troy 
(1821), where it has since developed into the Emma Willard 
School and Sage College. Under Mrs. Willard’s management 
(1821-1838) Troy Female Seminary attracted students from 
leading families all over the country. The studies heretofore re- 
served for men’s colleges were introduced — mathematics, 
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physics, chemistry, biology, history, logic, ethics, psychology, 
and even natural theology— while “domestic studies,” art, 
music, “elegant penmanship” and “graceful motion” were not 
neglected. In addition, Mrs. Willard taught (and practiced) 
the doctrine that every woman should make herself as beautiful 
as possible — “not to please men, but to glorify her Creator.” 
The dreaded effects of higher education for women were not 
to be apparent in the graduates of the Troy Female Seminary! 

The heart of the institution was, of course, the “dynamic 
personality” of Mrs. Willard herself. Handsome, beautifully 
dressed, with most genial manners, yet with profound self- 
respect and the bearing of a queen, she had also an unquenchable 
desire tor knowledge, ability to think for herself, capacity for 
twelve hours of hard work daily, rare power as a teacher, great 
moral force, and a deeply religious nature. The Seminary by no 
means absorbed her energy. She published works the titles of 
which fill two pages of Mrs. Lutz’s bibliography. Among these 
are highly successful histories and geographies, which largely 
retrieved the lost Willard fortune. She composed a scientific 
treatise on the circulation of the blood more ingenious than true 
(and now forgotten), she wrote “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” known even a century later to tens of millions. She cor- 
responded with political leaders in Europe and America from 
John Adams and Lafayette to Abraham Lincoln; she took an 
active part in the revival of common schools in Connecticut and 
New York; she led a successful movement to establish a normal 
school in Athens. 

The disabilities of women in those days form the effective 
background against which Mrs. Lutz sets the achievements of 
her heroine. No college was open to her, yet she acquired a 
deeper and broader scholarship than most college men of her 
day; she could not own the copyrights of the books which she 
herself wrote, nor even dispose of them by will; she could not 
sign the lease of the building in which her seminary was estab- 
lished; the very jewelry which she bought with her own earn- 
ings was legally the property of her husband! Time has re- 
moved these disabilities, but in the matter of education for 
women Emma Willard pushed Time forward some few years. 
ArtTHuR O. Norton. 
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Liberty in the Modern World. By George Bryan Logan, Jr. 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1928. Pp. xiii, 142. $2.00.) 


Before the war we took it for granted that this was a free 
country and quoted with pride the guaranties of freedom in 
our Federal and state constitutions without bothering to in- 
quire what freedom meant. Consequently when wartime needs 
brought strong and frequent demands for restrictions on all 
sorts of individual activities, the conception of liberty was so 
vague in man’s mind that it was quickly sacrificed to any par- 
ticular pressure. This policy of easy and widespread restraint 
caused serious injuries to the self-reliance and healthy develop- 
ment of public opinion, which we are beginning to regret with 
the arrival of quieter times. The crisis has brought at least one 
good. It has made us realize the necessity of reformulating our 
conceptions of freedom in terms of concrete situations if those 
conceptions are to have any value under strains and stresses. 
Several writers have sought to meet this need by discussing the 
proper limitations of specific types of freedom, such as free 
speech, religious liberty, academic freedom, and the right of 
the individual to purchase intoxicating liquors, narcotics, and 
other articles which present a puzzling intermixture of good 
and bad possibilities. The author of this book has set himself an 
even broader task, that of discussing liberty as a whole. 

His wise treatment of his subject makes it apparent that no 
specific type of freedom can be properly understood in isola- 
tion. All varieties of liberty must be studied in relation to the 
general purpose of human progress. The opening chapter, “The 
Meaning of Liberty,” presents four practical possibilities of a 
more general approach by man to his fullest powers. 

There is the recasting of the larger institutions under which man 
lives, the more rational ordering of society with respect to the intri- 
cate relationships of status and contract that may exist between differ- 
ent communities and individuals. There is the conquest of the forces 
and materials of nature, with the eventual subjection to our will of the 
immense resources which invention and discovery are continually and 
with increasing prodigality laying bare. There is the reverent under- 
standing of man as the possessor of a unique personality which is, in a 
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very real sense, the measure of all things and such readjustment of the 
more intimate affairs of his life as will distinguish and dignify all he is 
and does. And lastly, by the recognition of man as a being whose most 
real and important existence goes on beyond reach of the senses and 
the intellect, there will be so complete an assertion of his spiritual 
nature that it at once becomes the final arbiter of his outward life and 
the home of a more abundant life within. These forces of change have 
been submitted to endless variety of application in different times and 
among diverse modes of thought. Through their translation into pro- 
grams of action they may explain a good deal — Das Kapital, for in- 
stance, and the farmers at Concord Bridge, Lewisite and chaulmoogra 
oil, free love and the Positivist calendar, the Spanish Inquisition and 
George Fox’s leathern suit. In the broadest terms they may be called 


social reform, natural science, humanism, and religion. 


Social reform occupies five chapters, which trace the main 
currents of social and institutional reorganization in Western 
life since the Middle Ages under the headings, “Liberty and 
Law,” “Liberty of Thought and Expression,” “Liberty and 
Government,” “Liberty and Work,” “The Historic Setting.” 
The last of these five chapters summarizes the four phases dis- 
cussed separately, and insists that social liberty is not many but 
one. The other three possibilities of progress are covered by the 
three remaining chapters, “Liberty and Science,” “Liberty and 
Humanism,” “Liberty and Religion.” 

Although Mr. Logan says nothing startlingly novel, his sum- 
mary of the diverse historical forces is skilfully accomplished, 
and his thoughtfulness and tolerance win the unhesitating ap- 
proval of the reader. Perhaps the greatest value of this book is 
in showing the relation between topics which we ordinarily 
think of independently of one another. In spite of occasional 
flashes of humor and apt literary allusions, the abstractness of 
much of the discussion makes somewhat difficult reading. This, 
however, is an obstacle well worth overcoming for the sake of 
the author’s wide range, fairness, and wisdom. With great 
regret one learns from Professor Lowes’s charming introduc- 
tion of Mr. Logan’s premature death. We should have been 
glad to look forward to more books like this. 

Z. CHAFEE, JR. 
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The Down Easters. American Deep-water Sailing Ships, 1869- 
1929. By Basil Lubbock. ( Boston: Charles E. Lauriat Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. 40, 285. Illustrations and plans. $10.00.) 


Basil Lubbock, who broke into maritime literature almost 
thirty years ago with his Round the Horn before the Mast, and 
from whose pen has flowed a steady stream of books on clipper 
ships, East Indiamen, and packet ships, has now produced a 
work on the square-riggers in the California and China trade 
after the Civil War. Down East is used not in the Boston but 
in the New York sense of all New England. A few New York- 
ers, Philadelphians, or West Coast vessels are included; but 
nine-tenths of the book is devoted to Maine ships and Maine 
men, with Bath, Thomaston, and Searsport taking the lead. It 
is arranged chronologically like Mr. Lubbock’s other works, 
year by year and ship by ship; but that’s the way the shellbacks 
like the stuff. 

Mr. Lubbock calls these post-Civil War vessels medium clip- 
pers; Captain Clark, a purist, denied the title “clipper” to any- 
thing built in the United States after 1860, even to the Glory 
of the Seas. It is significant that none of this later breed made 
the marvelous passages or days’ runs of the earlier. More than 
once the author chronicles a great Down-Easter being passed 
by a dainty tea-clipper, which in turn would have been left hull 
down in a proper wind by one of Donald McKay’s creations. 
Yet the Down-Easters were splendid ships, well built, well 
manned and well found, far more practical and lasting than the 
clippers of the fifties. They were famous the world over for 
their smart, shipshape appearance, their bright holystoned decks, 
fresh paint, “yards squared as though with a tape line, and not 
a slack rope or anything untidy or out of place from stem to 
stern.” 

It is difficult to find fault with an author so unassuming that 
he calls his book a compilation, and admits that there are mis- 
takes. But the candid reviewer must state that Mr. Lubbock’s 
work does not inspire confidence. Without footnotes, there is no 
way of checking the facts. There is too much about hell-ships 
and bucko mates, most of it apparently compiled from a lurid 
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San Francisco publication called the Red Record, about as ac- 
curate a source for the manners and morals of American mer- 
chant marine as a tabloid newspaper for the manners and morals 
of American society. The yarns are good yarns, to be sure, but 
before being presented as facts they should have been rigorously 
sifted. There are many men alive who have been to sea for years 
on Down-Easters, and never so much as seen a bucko mate. 
It is not denied that the discipline was severe, and that hard 
characters in the crew found officers quite competent to deal 
with them; but Mr. Lubbock’s general picture of hell-raising 
cruelty is decidedly overdrawn. His illustrations are a remark- 
able collection of photographs which must have taken many 
years to collect; and one of them, that of the Young America 
on page 42, is one of the most convincing proofs of a clipper 
ship’s beauty that I have seen. 

But there has been carelessness in fitting the illustrations with 
captions. Facing page 148 there are two reputed photographs of 
the “hell-ship” Benjamin F. Packard, which are not of the same 
vessel; and the picture of the Paul Jones, built in 1842, is ob- 
viously that of a ship built at least twenty years later. 

Some Maine author should now come forward and write an 
authentic history of the shipping of that state. In the meantime, 
Mr. Lubbock’s book will fill a noticeable gap in the maritime 
annals of New England. 


S. E. Morison. 


Yankee Ballads. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Illustrated by 
Philip Kappel. (Cambridge: Washburn and Thomas, 1930. 
Pp. 47. $2.00.) 


This sprightly little volume appears gaily and unannounced 
among the literary guests of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts on its three-hundredth birthday. It is a portentous 
thing to be three hundred years old, but this book will treat the 
affair only as an occasion for celebration. The other sober 
guests, the monographs, the personable biographies, the severe 
chronicles, and the histories, look on indulgently, perhaps, while 
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these Yankee Ballads sing themselves through and depart, hav- 
ing accomplished their purpose of enlivening the meeting. Cer- 
tainly they will be welcomed, even among so staid an assem- 
blage. 
Mr. Howe, who has already written much to celebrate the 
great men of the Commonwealth, here turns to describing 
Sober citizens, lads and maids, 


Radiant all with a holiday air, 
Crowding the sidewalks everywhere. 


And the picture he draws is a lively one. His first ballad is 
entitled “A Transaction in Stocks,” and ends with the well- 
drawn moral: 

Now be it once for all confessed 

The early Puritans possessed, 

Despite a long-surviving rumor, 

A certain groping sense of humor. 


His own sense of humor does not grope, however, and he makes 
pass before us a cheerful pageant of the less serious Puritans, 
and their successors. Ben Franklin and the Flying Irishman 
jostle each other across the page, while Mather Byles — what 
group would be complete without that reverend man? —is 
shown playing a practical joke on his wife. But 


. . . the joker who stirs his wife to wrath 
Most reap a piteous aftermath. 


Sometimes Mr. Howe achieves a true ballad-like simplicity, as 
in the line 
When pride is at work, it works that way. 


And sometimes he tells his anecdote with more prosaic detail, 
but always his ballads are readable, and the silhouette drawings 
of Mr. Kappel do much to make vivid the spirit of the book. 

The volume is not a large one, but it does not pretend to a 
position of too great importance. As a bit of leaven in the sober 
fare of the Tercentenary feast, it may have more importance 
than many more imposing offerings. 


Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
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Writers of Colonial New England. By Trentwell Mason 
White and Paul William Lehmann. (Boston: The Palmer 
Company. 1929. Pp. iv, 176. $2.50.) 


There seems to be a theory that at the time of an anniversary 
celebration any history is better than none, and any book worth 
selling provided it ostensibly furnishes fuel for local pride. Mr. 
White’s and Mr. Lehmann’s Writers of Colonial New Eng- 
land seems to be in many respects a perfect example of the type 
of over-hasty publication which centenary observances too often 
encourage. It is likely to be satisfactory only to those who be- 
lieve that any book is good enough for a Tercentenary. 

It contains an appreciative foreword by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth. Its jacket is sprinkled with commendations. 
No one may cavil at the comment which declares that this vol- 
ume “opens the way for an intelligent and interesting entrance 
into wider fields of investigation” — but this is perilously close 
to the praise that damns. So also it is fair enough, perhaps, to say 
that the student will find here “invaluable leads to further read- 
ing.” He may, if he is not misled by the misprints in the foot- 
notes, or too much handicapped by their incompleteness. But 
when it is asserted that the book is “a scholarly piece of research 
work which is happily presented in popular fashion” or that “no 
teacher of American literature will fail to see the merit in this 
significant text,” it is excusable to wonder whether critical judg- 
ment has not been betrayed by zeal to encourage any venture 
designed to commemorate the colony of the Massachusetts Bay. 

The authors have high aims. They make “no pretensions to 
covering the field of New England Colonial literature in a de- 
tailed manner,” but they do try to give “a comprehensive sur- 
vey, analysis, and evaluation of the New England colonist, his 
life, works, and literary significance.” Yet they offer no more 
than a brief introduction and a series of still briefer sketches of 
various colonial writers. Most that they say is as well said in 
half-a-dozen reference books; their comment on the Colonial 
“litterateurs” —as they persist in calling them — rarely rises 
to the level of criticism; there is no approach to any thorough 
interpretation of the shaping forces in colonial literature; and 
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rarely is there distinction in idea or style. Even common ac- 
curacy is too often lacking. Only those to whom the writings of 
our colonial period are quite unknown will find here anything 
new, and only those who will take pains to supplement this book 
by the other better ones, like Tyler’s (from which much of it 
is derived) are likely to get anything more than a series of ele- 
mentary and disconnected comments, neither well-rooted in 
broad knowledge nor in any way other than commonplace. 
Furthermore, a reader who tries really to make Writers of 
Colonial New England of use must take pains constantly to 
compare it with other works lest he be beguiled into error by its 
inexactnesses. 

Most of the inaccuracies, to be sure, seem to be misprints, but 
there are far too many of them. Of Daniel Gookin it is said: 
“Surely his desserts have been unwarranted,” yet no comment 
on his diet is intended! In a note on page 54 there appears the 
fascinating title: “W. B. Sprague ‘Annals of Am. Pamphlet.’” 
Increase Mather (page 57) “canvassed all the ministers for an- 
ecdotes revelant to such a book.” Cotton Mather wrote a vol- 
ume called Manuductio ad Ministeriurm which is “an accu- 
rate guage” of its times. Not Theodore de la Guard, we learn, 
but “de la Girard” is the name on the title-page of Nathaniel 
Ward’s famous tract! “Jereimah” Dummer is revealed on 
page 169. Correction is needed if sense is to be made out of: 
“In one measure it least, Hubbard . . . voices the fury and 
hatred then raging in New England.” Old friends masquerade 
in the spellings “Somuel Mather” and “Jonathan Myhew.” 
On page 155 in the contents of Chapter Five the name of Sam- 
uel Sweall is given, but the chapter has no section devoted to 
him. In the articles on Bradford and Winthrop the notes refer 
blithely to the former’s history and the latter’s journal with no 
clue as to editions, so that the reader who tries to verify refer- 
ences will probably have a merry chase. It is startling, after his- 
torical research has unearthed all that it has, to be told in the 
terms of an out-of-date schoolbook that the larger share of the 
New England colonists came here “for no material benefit, 
only an ideal one.” As surprising is the statement that the 
southern colonies fostered but two distinct classes, “one of vast 
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landholders . . . the other, a class of impoverished white ple- 
bians [sic] and black serfs.” 

The worst defect of the book is not its inaccuracies, nor its 
frank second-hand quality, but its complete ignoring of most of 
the recent work on the various phases of its subject. Benjamin 
‘Tompson is mentioned briefly, but the sketch of him shows no 
use of Hall’s recent edition of his works with its excellent in- 
troduction. Nothing on Cotton Mather more recent than Wen- 
dell’s life is referred to. These are but two examples of the au- 
thors’ habit of relying on a few of the older books. Their bib- 
liography, in all its scantiness, and with its “Duykinck” for 
“Duyckinck” and its “Colonit! Times” for “Colonial Time,” 
is sufficient augury of what the text contains. The introduction 
might lead a reader, even if he ignored the jacket, to suppose 
that in these pages he could find something worth reading as 
“comprehensive survey, analysis, and evaluation.” He will be 
disappointed if that is what he wants. He will turn sadly away 
if he hopes for more or newer fact than Tyler or Duyckinck 
or any of the older books could give. Surely a survey of colonial 
literature printed in 1929 might be expected to use some of the 
abundant recent writing on the topics it treats, and if such a 
survey does not, it surely needs some special virtue to justify its 
existence. The merits of Writers of Colonial New England 
seem to be small and few. It is not always even easy reading. 
Frequent misprints do not make for readability, nor do sen- 
tences like: “We have today among our contemporaries many, 
who because they are able to trace their blue blood to these who 
first touched the granite of Plymouth Rock, who would have us 
see these Pilgrims in a light other than that which really en- 
compassed them.” 

Colonial literature is worth while. It deserves a good book, 
but the most that can be said for Mr. White’s and Mr. Leh- 
mann’s is that it may conceivably interest some novice in the 
field enough to make him seek something better. As Governor 
Allen remarks in his foreword: “A book which awakens a de- 
sire for other books achieves a high purpose.” True enough, but 
after all, a book need not, in order to awaken desire for others, 


be as unsatisfactory as this! KenneTH B. Murpock. 

















SHORT NOTICES 


The Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary 
Rowlandson. Edited by Frederick Lewis Weis. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Lancaster Edi- 
tion. 1930. Pp. vi, 86. $1.25.) 

On the tenth of February, 1675, came the Indians in great num- 
bers upon Lancaster. Their first coming was about sun-rising. Hearing 
the noise of some guns, we looked out: several houses were burning, 
and the smoke ascending to heaven. There were five persons taken in 
one house; the father, the mother, and a suckling child they knocked 
on the head; the other two they took and carried away alive... 

At length they came and beset our own house, and quickly it was 
the dolefulest day that ever mine eyes saw . . . 


So begin the first two paragraphs of Mrs. Rowlandson’s nar- 
rative. They make it clear why this is the most popular of all 
the New England narratives of captivity among the Indians. 
There have been at least thirty-five editions since the first one 
appeared from the Cambridge Press in 1682. Mrs. Rowlandson 
writes a good plain tale with no trimmings save an occasional 
text. She has a gift for essential detail and vivid description. 

Then I went to another wigwam where there were two of the 
English children; the squaw was boiling horse’s feet; then she cut me 
off a little piece and gave one of the English children a piece also. 
Being very hungry I had quickly eaten up mine but the child could 
not bite, it was so tough and sinewy, but lay sucking, gnawing, chew- 
ing and slabbering of it in the mouth and hand: then I took it of the 
child and ate it myself, and savory it was to my taste . . . 


The present edition, the introduction to which is signed by 
Frederick Lewis Weis, is based on the Nourse and Thayer 
editio princeps of 1903, and uses much the same notes. One 
unfortunate “improvement” has, however, been made. The 
spelling and punctuation have been modernized, somewhat de- 
tracting from the flavor of the original. But it is a good thing to 
have a new edition of this colonial classic at a price so low as to 
make it available to all. 
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Pleasure and Pain (1780-1818). Edited by J. Bernard Baker, 
with a Portrait of the Author, Sir Thomas Bernard. (Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1930. Pp. vii, 80. 3s. 6d.) 


The author of the two papers printed in this little book was a 
Massachusetts Loyalist, a graduate of Harvard in the class of 
1767, son to Governor Sir Francis Bernard, and author of The 
Political Life of William Wildman, Viscount Barrington. The 
first paper, a journal of a holiday carriage tour through Eng- 
land in 1780, is marked by keen observation of agriculture and 
the social conditions among the peasantry, with some rather 
mordant remarks about the manners and mansions of the 
gentry. Then follow his “Reminiscences of a Philanthropist” 
written shortly before his death. Bernard’s philanthropic ef- 
forts began in 1795, when as treasurer of the Foundling Hos- 
pital he adopted the plans of his friend, Count Rumford, an- 
other New England loyalist, as to food and fuel. He prepared 
the charter of the Royal Institution and had an active part in 
many philanthropic schemes of the period which ameliorated 
the terrible conditions of the Napoleonic Era. 


Exercises in Commemoration of the Three Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Gathering of the First Church in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, May 26-June 3, 1929. (Cambridge: The River- 
side Press. Privately Printed. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 124.) 


According to the researches of Mr. Albert Matthews, it was 
the First Century Discourse at the First Church in Salem, in 
1729, which began the present practice in the English-speaking 
world of celebrating centennials, and multiples and divisions 
thereof. It is, therefore, highly appropriate that this Salem so- 
ciety should lead off in the tercentennial observances of 1929- 
30. It has done so, and on the right foot. The collection of 
addresses printed herein were all worth preserving. They are 
models of what such discourses should be: informative without 
being dry, reverential without being pietistic; exhibiting a proper 
pride without “chosen people” cant. The Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot’s sermon on “The Puritan Adventure,” in particular, 
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brings out in a terse, epigrammatic style, some of the deepest 
truths of the Puritan movement. It should be in every library 
of New England history. 


Great Little Watertown: A Tercentenary History. By G. 
Frederick Robinson and Ruth Robinson Wheeler. (Water- 
town, Massachusetts: Published at the request of the Water- 
town Historical Society. 1930. Pp. 150. Illustrated. $4.50.) 


A great little history, too; well proportioned between the 
three centuries, not unduly boasting although there is much to 
boast of; and lavishly illustrated with portraits and photographs 
of old buildings. Watertown has also published all its town rec- 
ords, down to the year 1792, and this year is erecting a hand- 
some statue to Sir Richard Saltonstall. 


More Books: The Boston Public Library. 


We should like to call the attention of readers of the New 
ENGLAND QuarTERLy that More Books: The Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, appearing ten times a year, may be sub- 
scribed to by the public for fifty cents per annum. Each number 
contains brief reviews and notes, and a more extended critical 
essay by the editor, Mr. Zoltan Haraszti. These are among the 
most distinguished. His essay in the March number on “The 
Gothic Revival in Architecture” based on Ralph Adams Cram’s 
American Church Building of To-Day and the folio Work of 
Cram and Ferguson, Architects, is a very distinguished bit of 
criticism. ““The Story of the Gothic revival in America,” he 
says, “represents the outstanding contribution of Boston to the 
artistic life of America within the last half century.” 
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THE FACSIMILE TEXT SOCIETY 


Many readers of the New ENGLAND QuaRTERLY should be 
interested in the Facsimile Text Society and its present plans. 
It is an organization sponsored by members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the American Historical Association, and 
other learned bodies here and abroad, and exists to produce at 
as low prices as possible facsimile reprints of important his- 
torical or literary works which are ordinarily relatively inac- 
cessible to scholars. The present plans provide for the produc- 
tion of several such American books and among those which are 
being considered are several from New England. 

The Society needs the aid of all those who are interested in 
American literary or historical scholarship. It will be largely 
dependent on such persons for advice and suggestions as to ma- 
terial to be published and among the readers of the QUARTERLY 
there should be many whose ideas would be gratefully received 
by the Society. 

Membership in the Society requires an annual payment of 
$5.00 a year which entitles the member to any books issued by 
the Society, chosen by the member, to the amount of $5.00 in 
any one year. Membership also entitles the individual member 
to a discount from the list price of any other volumes issued by 
the Society and not included in his $5.00 allotment for each 
year. The Society has published a prospectus which lists some of 
the American books the reproduction of which is being con- 
sidered, and copies of the prospectus and application blanks for 
membership will be mailed to anyone who addresses the Fac- 
simile Society, F. A. Patterson, Acting Executive Officer, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. It is to be hoped that readers of 
the QuARTERLY will give the Society the benefit of their ad- 
vice and if they are interested in its publications will apply for 
membership. 

KennetH B. Murpock. 
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